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Think Before You Vote 


By Ben Dor 
LPA Columnist 


F you've been thinking of voting for a Republican 
Congressman, don’t make up your mind until 
you've finished reading this article. 

Congress. as you know, is the captive of its com- 
mittees. Each bill, when it's introduced ino Con- 
gress, 38 iurned over to one of the committees for 
processing. When the bill comes back lo be voted on, 
it may be ih the same shape-in which it went there; 
but it may be completely re-written: The committee 
may substitute another bill, or it mav forget the 
whole thing and just let the bill die. 

Of course, the chairman of the committee is its 
most important member. With just a little help from 
some members of the committee. he can ollen run 
the show to please himself, and forget the rest of the 
committee, the administration, and the people, too. 

All the committee chairmanships go to the party 
that elects the majority of members of the House. 
Now, all committee chairmen are Democrats; if the 
people elect more Republican Congressmen than 
Democrats, all the chairmen of House committees 
will be Republicans. But thefe is nothing in the set- 
uy to guarantee that the committee chairmen will 
live up to the party platforms that got them into 
ove, The chairmen don’t feel that they have to 
answer to either the people or the Congressmen, 
because actually neither of them have anything lo say 
about who the chairmen shall be. There are no elec- 
tions; the appointments go almost automatically to 
the men who have been in Congress longest, the ones 
with the most seniority. 

If the Republicans elect a majority of Congress- 
men, the committee chairmen will all be Republicans. 
And the men who are the top-ranking Republicans 
ou the committees, the Republicans who have the most 
seniority in Congress, will become the men who run 
the works. 

That’s why I decided to look in the Congressional 
dizectory to see who these top-ranking Republicans 
are. That’s why | looked at their voting records, and 
compared them with the records of the top-ranking 
Democrats, the men who are now the chairmen of the 
Committees in the House of Representalives. 

The record of the Democrats is so bad. And yet, 
I found that of 25 House committees, in only one 
tase did the top Republican have a better voting 
record than the Demorrat who has been head of the 
committee, 

Take the very important House Banking and Cur- 
tency Committee. for example. The chairman is Brent 
Spence (D.. Ky). rhe top Republican is Wolcott, 
of Michigan. Spence hasn't always done the vigorous 
fighting job that labor and liberals have wanted him 
todo. But on ten issues, listed by The New Republic, 
Spence has a perfect record. Wolcott voted right on 
only one, 

Carter Manaseo (D)., Ala.), chairman of the Ex- 
penditures Committee. has only three votes to his 
tredt out of the len listed. But the top Republican 
o that, committee is Clare Hoffman, of Michigan, 


Ww > : ‘ 
ho has a perfect record of being against. every- 


thing good. 

Welch of ( alifornia is the Republican head of the 
pute Labor Committee: he has six voles to his 
“ie and that’s fairly good. But the Democratic 
P person is Mary Norton of New Jersey, with eight, 
and that’s even better, 

ithe Republi. ans took over the House Military 
ei Committee. Andrew Jackson May would no 
week pe airman. Andrews of New York probably 
i be. But Andrews scored one out of ten in the 
ir, May got five out of the ten. 

a Demo. rats lost the Rules Committee. the 

Yonaries from both parties would no longer be 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Stalin Places Faith in Force 


OT less than 324 violations of Soviet “sover 
eignty” by German aviators occurred in six 
months, but not a single plane was shot down. 

Some of the aircraft penetrated a hundred miles 
bevond the Soviet frontier, and almost all of them 
were military planes. This took place, according to 
oficial Soviet information, during the Russo-German 
pact, between January and June, 194). 

In its reaction to the peaceful US transport planes 
flving over its territory, the Yugoslav Government 
follows a different pattern; it shoots and kills and 
threatens and demands. But Marshal Tito’s air force 
does not actually exist; it is a Soviet air force, under 
Soviet Supreme Command. In his dealings with the 
great powers, the “sovereign” Marshal does not act 
without the benediction of the Soviet Government, 
which will have to face the consequences of possible 
conflicts. If the action of Yugoslavia was an “out- 
rage,” as Dean Acheson, the Acting Secretary of State, 
called it, it was a Soviet outrage committed against 
the United States. 

The difference in the Soviet altitude in L941 and 
now is striking. In ils altitude toward Hitler's Govern 
ment from 1939 to L941, Stalin’s regime displayed 
“loyalty and politeness.” The press did not criticize 
German policy. In all their public utterances, Stalin 
and Molotov were friendly to the Nazis. When grave 
differences with Germany arose. Stalin used to dis 
patch his Foreign Commissar to Berlin, and the big 
two--Molotov and Ribbentrop could easily have 
agreed if the Fuehrer had not decided to attack Russia. 
Arrogance is not always characteristic of Communist 
strategy! Bolsheviks can, on oceasion, be quite polite. 
[t depends only on the power relationship as viewed 
by Moscow. Hitler was considered strong, both mili- 
tarily and diplomatically. Hence a “peace-loving” 
attitude was appropriate. 

Power, and power only, is respected by the ruling 


clique of the Soviet Union. 
7. . * 


That the outcome of international negotiations 
depends, in the last resort, on the relationship of 
power is axiomatic. While accepted by the Soviet 
Government, this truth has been vulgarized by Stalin, 
like many other historical truths; it is considered 
merely a question of possessing physical power and 
willingness to employ it. Therefore, the biggest army 
‘ 


today is the Red Army. and its first. task in its 
satellite nations is the creation of armies integrated 
into the Soviet system. The settlement of all pending 
international problems in accordanve with the Soviet 
program is considered the move probable the greater 
a readiness to fight is displayed. 

Today a diplomatic offensive in the one region 
and a military offensive in others is demonstrating to 
the world the overwhelming power of the Soviet 
Government. The civil war in China cannot flare 
up without the consent of Moscow. Ht seems to have 
been given. Iran turns against the West, after the 
recent reshuffling of its Government. The conflict with 
Turkey, considered by optimists as relegated to the 
background, emerges again, and a ¢real propaganda 
offensive begins anew. The struggle for Trieste is on 
the agenda. And Germany, only temporarily over- 
shadowed by other problems, looms as the great 
diplomatic battlefield in the next stage of develop- 
ment. Everywhere forces are massed, armies are 
moving, “strength? is shown, an uncompromising 
attitude is being displayed. Conflicts are piling up, 
and no sooner is one question settled than a dozen 
new ones arise. artificially created and aggravated. 

e Soviet Union is a great power and deserves to 
play a corresponding role. Bui Russia hardly is en- 
titled to be the greatest of the great powers, to domi- 
nate the entire world stage. lis Government deems 
its forces stronger than those of all the western na- 
tions. It is wrong in that assumplion. It conceals 
the weak spots of its domestic economy. of its real 
position in neighboring nations; it disregards and 
dismisses the terrible fear inspired by its offensive 
throughout the world: it*does not see the dangers to 
its own security which grow everywhere in Europe 
and Asia out of fear and desperation. It also under- 
estimates the real power of Britain, weakened, but 
still very strong, and il exaggerates the disintegration 
of the American forces. the lack of unity in public 
opinion and the influence of isolationism in this 
country. 

[his error in political calculation may become 
fatal. This overestimation of its own power, and 
underestimation as to the power of all other nations, 
is at the basis of Soviet policy today. This is the real 
reason that the international horizon is so gloomy 
today. This is why Tito shoots down American planes, 
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Ideas in action; events as they 
reflect social tendencies 














Open Door vs. Demaree Bess, in the 
iron Curtain Satevepost of Aug. 

17, reports from Vi- 
enna that Americans there who were 


friendly toward the Russians and op- 
timistic over prospects of cooperation a 
few months ago, are now extremely pes- 
simistic. “Americans are grim now be- 
cause they have reluctantly become con- 
vinced that the Russians never had any 
intention of leaving Austria to the Aus- 
The Soviet Government has set 
control all the traffic on the 
Danube, and thus to control al] the coun- 


this 


trians. 
out to 


tries through which vital artery 


flows. ... Relations between Americans 


and Russians have degenerated into a 
eat-and-dog fight.” 

Russian pilots flying American Lend- 
Lease fighter have 


planes frequently 


forced American transport planes down 
on the pretext that they strayed outside 
the air corridor which the Russians re- 
(According to agree- 


should 


So the 


quire them to use. 
ment all Lend-Lease materiel 
have been returned to the USA. 
Russians attack us with our own planes.) 

“The treat us like 
not allies. 


Russians enemies, 


They act like they own this 
place; as though we have no right here,” 
Bess quotes the pilots as complaining. 
“Austria is in a worse position than 
The USA has 
When Americans 


capitulated to Russian demands for con- 


Germany,” Bess reports. 
no clear-cut plan 
trol.of the Danube area in Austria, and 


for all German assets in Bulgaria, Fin- 


land, Hungary, Rumania and Eastern 
Austria, they pronounced ai death- 
sentence upon the economy of these 


countries. This agreement sanctioned the 
stripping of these nations by Russia of 
If the 
upon the interna- 
River, Aus- 


practically all valuable property. 
USA 
tionalization of the Danube 


does not insist 


tria will be finally lost. 


“Every Russian eats for three Aus- 
trians,” an official told Bess. Hence 
America must send in food to prevent 


Molotov 
ruin the 


starvation. Yet 
trying to 
countries! 


accuses us of 
Eastern European 
When in the November, 1945, elections 
Austria gave a decisive majority to the 
conservative People’s Party, and less 
than 5 percent to the Communists, Rus- 
sia’s attitude changed and punitive 
The Russians 
“were in a position to obtain such a grip 
that Aus- 
regardless of its 
complexion, would be 
vient to Russia,” Bess writes 


ae 


measures were taken. 


upon Austrian economy any 


trian government, 


political subser- 


Wages in the 150 Russian-owned 


plants seized in Austria are higher than 
in other factories, because the Russians 
are making them centers of Communist 
propaganda and organization. The Aus- 
trian Government pays the increase in 
wages as occupation costs. The price of 
a job in these Russian-operated 
is support of the 
Communist-Socialist party. 

The Austrian Confederation of Labor 
has been working with the Government 


plants 


drive tor a_ united 


in the effort to freeze wages and prices 
and avert inflation. But now that the 
Russians have raised their 
plants, the workers elsewhere are de- 
manding wage rises of from 22 to &0 
percent. Wages are at the lowest level 
in modern Austrian history. 
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The Moslem 


wages in 


League is 


Civil War 


In India responsible for the rioting 
in Calcutta and elsewhere 
in which over 3,000 were killed and 


many thousands injured. Ali Jinnah had 
called for “direct action” against the 
Hindus, to defeat the plan for an inde- 
pendent Indian interim government pro- 


posed by the British and accepted by 


the Congress Party, which is largely 
Hindu but includes many Moslems and 
represents the majority. 

The British plan is for a Cabinet 


of 14, with 6 from the Congress Party, 
5 from the Moslem League and 3 from 
other minority groups. The Moslems de- 
manded parity, as well as Pakistan, and 
withdrew its previous acceptance of the 
plan. Under the plan, the disputed sixth 
member of the Cabinet would be a 
Moslem member of the Conzress Party. 

Jinnah’s accusation that the Congress 
Party is Fascist and seeks to tyrannize 
over Moslems with the aid of British 
bayonets appears to be the statement 
of an unscrupulous demagogue. If the 
British had instigated such atrocities as 
took place in Calcutta, the world would 
be shocked, as it is now shocked at lesser 
atrocities perpetrated in Palestine. But 
this is a communal war tve 
cults, with political objectives. 

The material loss was estimated at 
$4,000,000 in the first two days of fight- 
ing, and has mounted far higher. The 
spectre of epidemics swept over the 
burning, looted city, which was paralyzed 
and terrorized. Only the presence of 
British troops—too few to entirely sup- 
press it—prevented the rioting from 
spreading. It is a warning of what will 
happen if Britain should follow the ad- 
vice of those who want all Britons to 
get out immediately. But those who 
argue that it proves India’s incapacity 
for self-government are mistaken 


between 


too; 
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Another Macedonian Cry 
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our own Civil War did not 
unfitness for democracy. 
« x *” 


Joseph M. 
kauer, president 
of the American 
Jewish Committee, lauded Truman’s 
declaration that he would urge Con- 
gress to admit more refugees into the 
USA. Appealing for “restraint, reason- 
ableness and the spirit of mutual con- 
cession,” Proskauer said that “Britain’s 
role in the eastern Mediterranean” must 
be accorded recognition. “Rancor, bitter- 
ness, vituperation and schism must he 
banished from our thinking....Chauvin- 
ism must moderate its excesses and ap- 
peal to violence must cease. This is no 
time for either bomb or bombast. Con- 
ciliation should be the keynote of Jewish 
conduct while negotiating a settlement 
of the Palestinian problem,” he declared. 


prove our 


No Time for 
Bomb or Bombast 


Pros- 


3 % 
Paris Australia’s Evatt pro- 
Peacework posed that a Court of 


Human Rights provision 
be written into all the peace treaties, 
similar to that in the Italian treaty 
which the USA proposes, to guarantee 
that basic rights be respected in the 
territories transferred from Italy to 
other nations. Molotov opposes the idea, 
of course. For other powers to try to 
enforce the observance of civil liberties 
in any area within the Soviet sphere is 
evidence, to Molotev, of the arrogant 
imperialism of the Anglo-American bloe. 
Evatt proposes that individuals and 
political parties could appeal to the 
Court of Human Rights if their rights 
were transgressed. This is an insult to 
sovereign States! (Bilbo and Talmadge 
would agree with Molotov.) 

Eleven Jewish organizations also pro- 
posed the extension of the human rights 
provisions in all treaties so as to protect 
Jewish and other minorities. 

oa + 

AFL Declares “The old AFL steam- 
War on CIO roller has been oiled 

up. The CIO will find 
it hard to stop,” comments Victor Riesel 
in the NY Post. He says “the AFL has 
declared war on the CIO, on 
wide scale,” and on the Russian 
unions as well. William Green has served 
notice on Truman that he must chose 
between the AFL and CIO, and 
bets the President will woo the older, 
larger, more conservative organization. 
The immediate issue is representation 
at the International Labor Office. The 


a workd- 
trade 


Riese! 


AFL insists that, as the dominant labor 
organization in the USA, it must have 
exclusive representation there. But the 
AFL also has plans to vastly increase 
its political activity and influence, here 
and abroad. 

The AFL reports that it has organized 
100,000 workers in the South, with 800 
new collective bargaining agreements. 


Ke ” at 
Wages According to Bureau of Labor 
and Statisties prices rose 16 per- 
Prices cent in July. In July, 1945, 


the average factory worker 
earned $45.12 weekly; the BLS Com 
sumers Price Index was 129.4, as com- 
pared with the average 1935-39 prices 
at 100. In July, 1946, the average fae 
tory worker earned $43.10 weekly, while 
the BLS Price Index stood at 140. Wages 
have gone down, prices have gone op. 
The avérage worker is not getting a 
high wages as he did one year ago; 
wages decreased 4 percent while prices 
rose 33 percent. (NY Times says 9 per 
cent.) 

The CIO asked Truman to call at 
other labor-management conference, 
face the problem. The AFL opposed it- 
mistakenly I believe. 

* ” * 


One of the 
waves of “self-criticism” 
and subsequent purges 
has breken over the Soviet scene. The 
Soviet press is filled with accusations of 
corruption, inefficiency, laxity, and all 
the other characteristic crimes of bu 
eaucrats endowed with _ totalitarial 
power. To understand these charges and 
what is behind them an American mus 
read Kravchenko’s [' Chose Freedo™ 
Directors, managers, trade union off 
cials are accused of ignoring the May 6 
order to “fully liquidate their debts" 
wages to their employees,” «nm ° 
“lining their own pockets” 
Hospitals are described, in the 
filthy and poorly equips 
Trade union leaders are “Ss ulless” and 
indifferent to the bad living conditem 
in the workers’ barracks. 
Periodic purges are necessé 
Russia because conditions go from 
to worse and become intolerable; #0 
thing has to be done to improve morale 
and increase production, S® drast¥ 
measures are employed. A fe¥ of the 
most corrupt and inefficient bure® 


Purges in recurrent 


Sovietiand 


instead 
Soviet 


press, as 


ry if 


crats lese their positions ie 
heads; the rest behave better ye 
a while, but no lasting reform 'S 
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Hi Liberal Party is a political adventure. Its 
most fundamental purpose is to help bring 
about a realignment in the politics of our coun- 
vy, This central purpose has two plain implications. 
i means, first, that we did not undertake to organize 
he Liberal Party merely to give its members a bar- 
gaining agency in the political affairs of New York 
wate, It means, secondly, that the Liberal Party was 
* formed simply because its founders are interested 
in honest government. We are for honesty and gn 
in public ofice, but our political purposes are much 
pore fundamental than that. Apart from these deeper 
political objectives, I believe that we would not have 
ie moral right to impose this new Party on the 
political life of our democracy. . 
The founders of the Liberal Party believe that 
Awerica is entering a new age. This age is marked 
wih by grave strains, and by great possibilities for 
human advance. To overcome these strains, and to 
xploit these new opportunities, we need a kind of 
government which neither of the existing major par- 
ties can bring into existence. 
| hecame an officer of the Liberal Party because [ 
am convinced that we now live in one of the great 
formative periods of human history. Decisions and 
iangements we make in this postwar decade will 
vondition the direction of human affairs for genera- 
tions. The actions of our generation may lead to a 
riod of peace, security and unprecedented advance 
in standards of living for the whole human race. Or 
hey may culminate in a third World War—an atomic 
ar—the most terrible conflict man has known. A 
ar marked by destruction so vast that civilization 
hivif may not survive. During this decade, demo- 
atic nations and democratic institutions will be 
ubjected to one of the most severe tests of all time. 
he present power of America is such that she is 
und to play a crucial role in this struggle fore 
Jemocracy. For Americans this struggle is a two- 
cont struggle because our needs are both domestic 
nd international, These needs are interrelated. 
The heart of the domestic problem is the need for 
transformed economy. It is the demand for this 
ransformed economy which above all else distin- 
wishes the Liberal Party from the two major parties 
nd justifies our effort to supplant them in control 
vet the public affairs of our country. ‘To satisfy 
einocratic requirements, we believe that the future 
momy of America must have certain definite 
‘iaracteristics : 
'—It must be an economy which will use, and not 
ste, or withhold, the new resources of science and 
‘nology, The war has demonstrated how extensive 
hese productive resources are. So far as production 
concerned, the human race is well on its way to the 
lution of the age-old economic problem, 
2—It must also be an economy that can stabilize 
production and eliminate the cycle of boom and 
pression, It must not only provide jobs for those 
‘0 want to work, but it must also give dignity and 
utity to every worker in and on his job. 
It must, therefore, be an economy which supple- 
‘nls private enterprise with social enterprise. It 
= project national development programs in the 
eat river valleys, in agriculture, in housing and 
imclearance, as well as programs for the re- 
Velopment of our cities, and for the expansion and 
* equalization of health, educational, and other 
rial services, 
‘It must be an economy which will not permit 
‘nopolistic forces to administer and rig prices at 
expense of the consumer. Whenever any industry 
o> ay it practices the kind of withholding con- 
Ol that sabotages production, that industry should at 
be viewed as a candidate for socialization. 
‘Seam the American economy must be one 
s within a framework of governmental 
tes Which the major producer groups have a 
Mect share ; - alle a oe 
* ilies a eveloping. This is to say that we 
let Within “a task of establishing an economic 
bt provisio ie political order; in this economic 
: n should be made for the direct rep- 
Mlation of labor, management, agriculture, white- 
at workers, members f | ; ial 3 and " 
mers on hee rs ts of the professions and con 
The iheral oe inating and planning agencies. 
_ Farty is committed to a planning 
mY administered in the interests of all, an 
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Harder to Handle Than the Piano 


Courtesy of Christian Science Monitor. 


economy that will sustain a high level of production 
and employment, and which will not be disrupted 
periodically by depressions and mass-unemployment. 
We are willing to socialize control whenever that is 
required to get these results. We do not believe that 
we have to choose between security and freedom. We 
want both. We believe that scientific advances make 
it possible for us to have both, provided we can 
organize a regime of cooperative planning. It is this 
objective of a transformed and socialized economy 
which gives the Liberal Party its primary chance for 
success. We believe that the interests of the vast 
majority can be met only in that kind of economy. 
We believe that Americans are now ready for a 
Party fhat is determined to bring this economic trans- 
formation about. Only liberals who share this far- 
reaching purpose will feel at home in the labor- 
liberal political movement which is the Liberal Party. 


* * * 


B, T the needs of the American people are inter- 
national as well as domestic. Technological, total 
war stands today as the great enemy of all peoples, 
including our own. Unfortunately, as things are now 
tending, we are moving not toward peace, but toward 
more war. The choice now before us, between a 
royalist, landlord, clerical Fascism, and a Soviet 
imperialist totalitarianism, are not good enough. 

We desperately need an American political move- 
ment that can create an alternative in world affairs 
—a democratic program more in accord with the 
promises and the pledges made during the days when 
we were fighting the war. We need a government 


o. ’ 


“Er—I'm Just Waiting for a Streetcar" 
Courtesy of Chicago Sun. 


which will use our great power to develop a stable 
world organization and one which recognizes that 
the political organization of the world requires a 
parallel economic organization. This kind of policy 
can be developed only by a government that is not 
afraid to cooperate with the labor and democratic 
Socialist forces of other nations, as well as the stirring 
nationalist movements of the colonial areas of Africa, 
the Near East and the Far East. These are the con- 
siderations which lead to the conclusion that ovr 
domestic and foreign policies are inter-related. Only 
a political movement dedicated to the realization of 
industrial and ethnic democracy at home can lead 
in the effort to organize a world for rising standards 
of living, security, and peace. 

Domestic and international purposes such as | have 
outlined are not restricted to a narrow section of the 
American public; they are the purposes of the great 
body of our citizens. This conclusion is supported 
by the fact that these purposes were the controlling 
purposes of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and that the plain 
people of our country took the wholly unprecedented 
step of re-electing him for a second, a third, and 
finally a fourth term. 

But President Roosevelt is gone. The Liberal Party 
can no longer find its immediate cause in the organi- 
zation of support for this challenging domestic and 
international program, It now confronts a more difi- 
cult and important job. It must organize recruits 
for the cause to which and in which he gave his life, 
but for which he did not succeed in forming an 


adequate political instrument. 
* * . 


S OME: of the bosses of the Democratic Party are 
hoping that the New Deal forces which responded to 
President Roosevelt will now disintegrate. Mr. Flynn’s 
action in the Bronx shows that he is even willing to 
run the risk of not electing some of his candidates 
to Congress in order to get rid of an authentic New 
Deal Party like the Liberal Party. 

In any event, it is patent that the Democratic Party 
is not a consistent New Deal Party. It contains radi- 
cally contradictory elements: millions of workers of 
farm, factory and office, and the corrupt, cynical, 
plundering patronage machines of the cities of the 
North; ardent, crusading intellectuals and idealists, 
inspired by a desire to serve the common good, and 
the reactionary, feudal, poll-tax Democrats of the 
South. These antagonistic forces cannot combine to 
give us a unified party that can move with conviction 
and steady momentum to implement democratic pur- 
poses at home and abroad. 

Nor is there ground for hope that a government 
able to measure up to the needs of this time can 
come from the Republican Party. I write as a person 
who began his adult citizenship as a LaFollette Re- 
publican in Wisconsin. The Republicans have their 
authentic liberals, such as Senator Morse, but tiese 
are all too few. When. in 1944, they dropped Wendell 
Willkie for Tom Dewey, the Republicans indicated 
that the interests of moropoly wealth and narrow 
nationalism, not the inierests of the common people, 
were their controlling concern. Their refusal to re- 
nominate Senator Robert M. LaFollette is further 
evidence of their reactionary tendencies. Workirig on 
the assumption that the apathy and indifference which 
have followed in the wake of this war make it pos- 
sible for them to win with a reactionary, they are no 
longer concerned even to give the appearance of 
progressivism. Their record in the present Congress 
on both domestic and international issues is one of 
the most irresponsible ever made by a major party. 

Finally, the Labor Party in this State, although it 
asks for the support of the independent voters, gives 
no promise of becoming ‘a rallying point for a new 
political alignment in our country. Its own leaders 
declare that they are a non-partisan organization, 
interested not in forging a new political instrument 
suited to the needs of this hour, but rather in the 
limited political purposes of punishing enemies and 
rewarding friends. 

But there is a deeper reason for the failure of the 
Labor Party to rise to the demands of this period. 
Its leaders have made a united front with the Com- 
munists. And the continued existence of their Party 
depends upon the maintenance of this united front. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


A Lahborite’s Mission to Moscow 


Ex-Ambassador Tells What He Saw Behind the Iron Curtain 


BOUT two and a half years ago, 
A when the post of Australian Am- 
bassader to Russia became 


cant, the Government was faced with 2 
the choiee ef a suitable 


va- 


dilemma in 
sueeessor. 
Australia is a novice in international 
relations. Her foreign 
young as her foreign policy—only three 
years old. During this short period the 
the External Affairs De- 
23 te 280 em- 


service is as 


personnel of 
partment increased from 
ployees. 

It is in this 
appointment as 


perspective that the 
must be 


Joseph 


Employees 


Ambassador 
James 
Trade 


rvesident 
Boot 


three-term 


considered. 
Maloney of the 
the 


Federation, president of 


Sydney Trades and Labor Couneil, Laber 


Party member of the New South Wales 
Upper House, was widely considered the 
right man for the job of Ambassador 
to Russia. Many felt that h record 
ws a labor leader qualified him fo: the 
task of establ ine close th of friend 
ship between the Labor Government of 
Australia and the “Workers and Peas- 
ants” Government of Russia 

As Austraha at that time ad been 
entrusted with the preteectic of Pu lish 
interests in Russia, Maloney © aet 
as Polish “proteetor” in Mosce The 
Communist press, from the tset, took 
a hostile attitude toward wn. and ce 
manded, as an initial step, th he cease 
nis representation of wha ev called 
the Polish “Fascists” in Londo) This 
noisy campaign continued u te 
spite of the fact that during } tenure 
of office Maloney refrained om ny 
statements on Soviet Russia 

But when his term wa up, and he 
once again reverted te the life of pri- 
vate citizen, Maloney broke the offieial 
silenee. Like every distingwished Aus- 
tralian returning from overseas. he was 
invited to speak hefore the National 
Radio Network He spoke abent the 
misery of the Russian people, about 
class differentiations in that “classlese” 
country, the privileges of the Party 
elite, and the political terrorism raging 


in the country. 
This broadeast, as 
loose a 


was to be expected, 


empest in the C 


let 


press. Maloney was accused of all mertal 


mmunist 
sins. Ernie Thornton, trade unionist and 


# veeent visitor te Russia, challenged 
Maloney to a publie debate 
In this 


voted his attention to the 


stormy debate Maloney de- 


lack of free- 


dom in Soviet Russia. Maloney, in ivenie 


vein, was quick to point out the “‘advan- 
tages” of the Seviet system a 


with the Australian. 


compared 


By Richard Krygier 


The New Leader’s correspondent in Austratia, columnist on international affairs 
of the weekly “Laber Call” in Melbourne 


On the subject of elections, Maloney 
was playfully jealous. “Imagine,” he 
said, “my going to the electorate with 
my election speech of the previous term. 
1 would never be elected. But this is 
exactly what they Russia. ... 
Electeral meetings are held in factories, 
collective farms, im clubs and in 
unions, simultaneously al' over the coun- 
try. And it so happens that always the 
is nominated, as if it were 
impossible to have any ether candidate.” 

He the poor lighting and 
supply of eleetricity for the homes 
of workers. But in many eities, after the 
neighborhood current was tapped, huge 


do in 


on 


Same man 


diseussed 


low 


brilliantly lighted photographs of Stalin 
ceuld be seen in the public squares. “Of 


course,” he said, “the Seviet worker 
could go eut and look at Jee’s ilumi- 
nated pieture instead of sitting in his 
dark room,” He described the meetings 
of the “Soviet Parliament.” There are 
no interjections or disputes; everyene 
knows his cue and follows it. “When a 
speaker wants to have some part ef his 
speech applauded, he does not need te 


wait fer just stops reading 


to clap himself.” 


cheers; he 


speech and starts 


\mazing as it seems to citizens of 


the western democracies, “eheers con- 
tinue until an eleetrie bell rings.” 
had yet te 


M ALONEY said that he 


t friendlier people than the Russians, 


and pointed out that they deserved a 


better government. Wher a Communist 
speaker suggested that great strides 


had been taken sinee the depesitien of 
fsarism, Maloney answered: “I have net 
lived under the Tzars, but 1 do not think 
theve could be any worse conditions than 
under the present ones.” When his po- 
litical ideals were questioned, he replied: 


“IT have been a Socialist aH my life, 
and I still am one. But, at the same 
time, I have always fought against 
Faseism. And it makes ne difference te 


me whether it is Black or Red.” 

Valoney exposed the sham of “free 
religion” in the Unien. The 
Orthodox Church is being used as a teol 
ef foreign policy. As regards the other 
churches, “there were four shorthand 
writers during every serviee in the only 
Catholic Church in Moscow taking down 
every word of the serviee.” 

He deseribed the pathetic industrial 
conditions in the Workexs’ Fatherland. 
In one factory he visited, he said, no 
less than 60 percent of the employees 
were boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 15. And this was by no meane 


Soviet 
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Siberia Comes to New York 
Courtesy of New York World-Telegram. 








an unusual plant. Women, on a piece- 
werk basis, were earning far less than 
men. 

When asked by a Communist: “Wasn’t 
unemployment liquidated long age in 
the Soviet Union?” he replied: “By 
compulsory military service and concen- 
tration camps—yes. But that reminds 
me of a prisoner in Leng Bay Jail tell- 
ing me that he did not feel the great 
economic Jepression of the thirties... .” 

He ridiculed the “social insurance” 
heasts ef ‘he Soviets by enumerating 
the fantastically low pensions, and the 
invelved red tape. He eited the well- 
known sight of Moseow beggars and 
explained the tremendously large num- 
ber, in part, because of the whelly 
inadequate “social msurance.” He indi- 
cated the inhumane diseiplinary meas- 
under which Soviet workers op- 
erate, and commented that without real 
trade unions, they had no means of im- 
preving their lot. 


ures 


Maloney asserted that either the Soviet 
Union would make war upon the dine, 
eratie nations er force them t, 
war upon her. The USSR will not alloy 
peace and stability to prevail if i, ag 
be prevented, he said. “The Soviet te 
day is a political dictatorship supen 
imposed upon a military dictatorship, 
The country rapidly is being converted 
into a Jarge military camp on one hand 
and a prison labor camp on the othe’ 

This, then, is the picture whieh 3 
Laborite Ambassador, unike his Amer. 
iean colleague, Joseph Davies, saw be 
hind the Soviet iron curtain. This als 
explains why the “curtain” cannet be 
lifted so long as the present regime Pere 
sists. The Soviet Government js power 
ful enough to trample upon civil liber 
ties; by means of terrorism it can im 
pose upon the nation silence and dark 
ness. It will not allow light to pier 
the Soviet drapes; the Workers’ Paradixg 
cannot withstand the light of day. 
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Latin America For a Just Peace With Italy 


By Luigi Antonini 


Chairman of American-lialian Labor Council. Vice-Chairman of ILCWI 


In Jess than a month I have flown over 
20,000 miles, and I had the feeling that 
eur great world has already shrunk to a 
smal! ball. In less than a month I have 
gone through summer, fall, winter and 
spring. I spent five days at Rio de 
Janeiro, nine at Buenos Aires, three at 
Montevideo, three at Santiago, and three 
at Lima. 

Our isolationists were convinced that 
three thousands miles of Atlantic Ocean, 
and seven thousand miles of Pacific 
Ocean, could insure peace and security 
te America. To the surviving isolatienists 
] would recommend a flight around the 
world. This is the best cure for any 
residue of that old disease—isolationism 
—that caused the United States to with- 


draw from international conferenees 
afer the first World War. 
* * . 


l SPOKE via radio from Buenos Aires 
on July 13, and described the tasks of 
the “Italia Libre” im the Pan-American 
Conference, in which I was representing 
the Italian-American Labor Couneil. 
Wherever I was—at meetings, press 
interviews, receptions or in private con- 
versations—I explained that I was talk- 
ing as an American, in the interests of 
America and her ideals of justice, free- 
dom and demoeracy. I am deeply con- 
vinced that upon the future of Italy de- 
pends the fate of western civilization, 
ef whieh the United States is the greatest 


republic. 

Italy marks the boundary line of 
seeurity between Western democracy 
and the other half-dark totalitarian 


world of the East, made impenetrable 
by the iron curtain. With Triesté be- 
coming the Danzig ef the Adriatic, the 
world wil] be confronted with a new 
disaster. 

I felt that the bonds of solidarity be- 
tween the Italo-Americans of the North 
and of the South have become stronger. 
In all the countries of Latin America, 
citizens of Italian extraction enjoy great 
influence. Latin American public opinion 
is decisively in favor of the new Italian 
democratic republic. The Buenos Aires 
Conference has helped to consolidate this 
sentiment, as is shown by the collective 
diplomatic support given by the South 
American republics to a just peace with 
ltaly. 

The mission of Giuseppe Preeepioc, 
Serafino Romualdi, and myself was given 
wide publicity “gratis et amori” by the 
Stalinists, whose opposition won us 
greater support. 





The internal problems of the lta» 
American communities of South Amé 
ica are similar te those that we haw 
here. Every appeal for reconcilisti 
among the several groups, divided i 
the past by Fascism, was welcomed. 

In the field of relief for Italy, I fou 
generosity everywhere. Our South 
American. brothers are not less sensiti® 
than their Northern neighbors to 
sufferings of the people from which ™ 
beth come. 

Net only among the leaders of ™ 
South American Governments, but # 
among the United States diplomats, | 
found a lively resentment against 
Big Four’s decisions which will certain 
harm Italy. Byrnes greatest service # 
the United States’ prestige in Soi 
America will be rendered by fighting ® 
better peace conditions for Italy. | 

Although Italy has lost her colt 
and has been placed in quarantine ™ 
cultural contribution to civilizane” 
especially her contribution humans 
her’ moral influenee, particularly * 
Latin America, remains very gre" 
it is in Latin America that the U! 
States has vital interests to ealtiva® 
today, even more than in the past 
American “good-neighbor” pony od 
be badly shaken if the United su 
appeared to be in part responsible 
a punitive peace with the Italian 
publie. p 

My wish to serve Americ? 
inspires me to ask justice for me 
am more than ever convi 
offer to Italy a peace, without ¥€ os 
a just peace, constitutes for the 
States a duty, in order to keep 
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Marcantonio — Political Chameleon 


HE citizens of the 18th New York 
Congressional District are probably 
no less democratic or patriotic 
than citizens elsewhere, but it will take 
a lot next November to separate them 
from & representative who constantly 
promotes the interests of a foreign to- 
talitarian state. Like that state, Soviet 
Russia, Vito Marcantonio has consist- 
ently put power above principles, has 
worked even with Fascists to enlarge 
pis power, and has indicated he will use 
any available means to advance the 
Communist cause. 


Though a long-time contributing editor 
te the New Masses, Marcantonio has 
always been at pains to deny that he 
is » Communist. “I disagree with the 
Communists,” he insists. Unfortunately, 
however, he has failed to specify what 
issues separated him from the party, 
and anyone searching for concrete dif- 
ferences between Vito and a certified 
Communist would have trouble locating 
more than two: first, he is not a regis- 
tered member; and second, he is some- 
times tardy in following shifts in the 
party line, 


Marcantonio was first elected to Con- 


F gress in 1934, after a rough-and-tumble 


campaign which he won by 247 votes. 
During his first term, the Communist 
line was anti-New Deal at home and 
isolationist abroad: so was Marcan- 
tonio’s. “The WPA,” he said then, “is 
dving more to destroy the American 
standard of living than any group of 
reactionary industrialists.” His foreign 


Spolicy during this term can be summed 


up in his statement: “I am interested 
in minding our [sic!] own business and 
protecting American youth by keeping 


pout of war.” He also demanded a per- 


manent Neutrality Act, opposed credits 


pfor any belligerent, and accused the 


Government of “arming for an im- 
periaiist war.” “We are giving the-sig- 
mal for a mighty armament race, the 
¢ost of which will be placed on the 
sioulders of the workers ... of the 
entire world.” 


‘ito Was not re-elected in 1936, and 
When he returned to Congress two years 
‘aler the political climate was distinctly 
hotter. The Popular Front had descended 
‘pon us, there was a civil war in Spain, 
and the Communists stood for the New 
Deal and intervention. So did Marcan- 

. One of the features of his 1938 
fompngn was a pledge to “fight the 
reactionary movement to scuttle WPA.” 

His views on foreign affairs now in- 
Guded the conviction that Latin America 
faced ve armed Fascist invasion, and 
frst session of the 76th Congress 
s oted for increased appropriations 
% the Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 
* also voted against a bill that gave 
me President power t 


tents 3 ‘ 
$8 to belligerents. 





later 


mn the 


0 halt arms ship- 


When the Nazi-Soviet Pact was signed 
pa setet, 1939, Marcantonio failed to 
igen as the orthodox com- 
" ea ate as November he was 
blte nag repeal the arms embar ma) 
ise the Neutrality Act in favor 

_ ‘o the Allies; and in the same 
th he delivered a Navy Day ad- 

‘$ commending si 

tong Navy” pol 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 
icies. But when Con- 
te oem grnay in January, 1940, 
f . in the Communist camp, 


Most | : ° ° . . 
Ouse. belligerent isolationist in the 





In view of Marc 


thi antonio’s later excuses 
'S Dhase of 


his career, some of his 
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By Daniel Seligman 


statements .aerit permanent preserva- 
tion, On June 22, 1940, exactly a year 
before the attack on Russia, he told a 
Mutual Network audience that “The 
problems that will arise from a_ vic- 
torious Hitler cannot be solved by the 
grinding of the flower of American 
manhood on the battlefield.” His own 
solution of the problems did not emerge 
at the time, but apparently he did not 
think them very serious. Forgetting the 
impending Fascist invasion of Latin 
America, he now stated flatly that 
“From a military point of view, the 
United States must be considered an 
insular nation... separated from po- 
tential enemies by broad and deep 
eceans. The armed forces of no foreign 
nation or group of nations can seriously 
threaten our continental security if we 
make sure that we command the seas 
which separate us from all potential 
enemies.” (Incidentally, he voted against 
all appropriations for warships during 
this period.) He repeatedly objected to 
a concept of national defense which 
concerned itself with remote battle- 
grounds. “Defense now means, according 
to the President . .. fighting a thousand 
miles away from Boston, Mass., at 
Dakar, or anywhere else that he may 
choose. This definition of defense is a 
distortion. .. .” 


Four months after Russia was at- 
tacked, Marcantonio blandly told the 
House that our fate was being decided 
in the Battle of Moscow, and that for 
us the war now was “essentially one 
of national defense.” The problems 
arising from a victorious Hitler, he now 
held, must be anticipated by despatching 
an American expeditionary force to 
Europe. As for our “broad and deep 
oceans,” it is far from clear what hap- 
pened to them: Marcantonio now warned 
that “Hitler may soon be within row- 
boat distance of this country.” And 
without batting an eye, he expressed to 
his colleagues the opinion that Germauy 
was now a greater menace with Stalin 
fighting her than she had been with 
Stalin assisting her—hardly a great 
compliment to the Red Army. 


a * % 


E VER since Marcantonio inherited the 
LaGuardia political machine in East 
Harlem, he has worked upon the axiom 
that no fraud is too transparent to 


Congressman 
Marcantonio is here 
shown with the Ital- 

ian Consul, and 

other well-known 

supporters of the 
Fascist regime 


be practiced on his constituents. To 
strengthen his vote, he has played ball 
with liberals and reactionaries, with 
Communists and Fascists, with social 
-workers and racketeers. On one hand 
he supports Soviet foreign policy, which 
is wiping out the Catholic Church in half 
ef Europe; on the other, he sometimes 
turns up on certain feast days with a 
lighted taper in his hand, piously walking 
barefoot through the streets. He warns 
us not to appease the international gang- 
sters; he has done nothing but appease 
the bosses of the shadew-world in his 
district who control the policy racket, 
vice and prostitution. He solicits the 
support of organized labor, but he lauds 
Hamilten Fish as “that fine Republican 
who ... has stood for secial and indus- 
trial justice and a square deal for 
labor.” 


“Tammany Hall,” he once said, “‘has 
been an enemy of the people ever since 
it was founded by a traitor, Aaron 
Burr.” But this was before Tammany 
came around to his side, which it did 
after the 1940 election. Today he has 
the support of Clarence H. Neal, one of 
the mest powerful Democratic bosses in 
Manhattan, and the man Frank Costello 
said he used to push through the Aurelio 
nomination. 


There is little question but that Mar- 
cantonie’s only genuine leyalty is to the 
Communists, and perhaps for this rea- 
son his collaboration with Fascist groups 
in this country makes especially inter- 
esting reading. On one memorable day 
in the middle 1930's, Vito was arrested 
for leading a Communist demonstration 
that threatened to become a riot; after 
bail had been provided he went home, 
put on formal clothes, and that evening 
attended a banquet arranged by the 
Leonardo da Vinci Art School, dining 
with Italian Fascists, 


During the Italian campaign in Ethi- 
opia, he was a member of the Com- 
munist-controlled League Against War 
and Fascism. At the same time he was 
speaking in the 20th District before the 
Italian organizations for Fascism. In a 
apeech at the LaGuardia Political Club 
in March, 1936, Vito assailed the anti- 
Fascists as “agents of the racketeering 
League of Nations.” Il Progresso of 
March 9, 1936, reports that Marcan- 
tonio’s entrance was greeted by the 


’ 








Vito Marcantonio 


playing of “Giovinezza’” —the Fascist 
anthem. 

His methods of appealing for support 
to everyone with a vote inspired Luigi 
Antonini to pin the name Fritto Misto 
(Mixed Fry) on him, but there is 
nothing mixed about his ‘allegiances. 
And the sad fact is that, as chairman 
of the New York County American, 
Labor Party, he is if a position to thrust 
his convictions upon three or four other 
Manhattan congressmen. Even if he 
were defeated for election next No- 
vember he would still retain control over 
some 60,000 pivotal votes in a very 
pivotal state. 

The only hopeful sign at this time is 
his loss in the primaries of the Repub 
lican nomination. There will at legsst 
be no Gleichschaltung in the 18th Dis- 
trict this fall. 


NUMBER OF LYNCHINGS IN USA 
Source: 


National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


1919. 83 1924.....16 1929......12 
1920....65 1930......25 
1921.64 1926......34 1931....14 
1922....61 1927......21 1932.....10 
1923....28 1928.....11 1933.....28 


1934.....16 1939.....4 
1935.....25 1949.....5 
1936......12 1941.....5 

1937... 8 1942.....5 

1928... 7 1943......3* 
1944....4* 

—— 1945.....1° 


*May not be complete. 
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Population Explosion in the Orient 
By Daniel Bell - 


HE strength and power of any 

country is determined, in its outer 

jimits, by its population and re- 
sources. No matter how strong the will 
of its people, the nature of its tech- 
nology or the amount of capital, if its 
xvesources are poor and its population 
low, there are final limits as to how far 
a country can advance. To cite an ex- 
ample, Albania’s ambitions to be a 
world power are circumscribed by the 
poorness of the land and the smallness 
England became a 
world power in the 19th century because 


of her population. 


she was bedded on coal, a natural re- 
source which allowed hei to speed ahead 
industrially, and because of an expand 
ing population. 
lhe basic fact regarding world popu 


ation is that since the middle of the 


18th century, the world’s population has 





increased fourfald. Since 1800 it has 
more than doubled, In hat period 
the growth was particularly marked in 
Kurope and North America, a growth 
whieh enabled the two areas to expand 
their economic foundation 

Phe world's population multiy lied rap 
idly because of advances in sanitatior 
and medical knowledge, which cut the 
death rate, and beca e mnovations in 
agriculture and industry 1 the 
world’s food supply Avain, these trends 
were strongest in the western world 

Up to the medern era, and all through 


its early phases, the western world was 
characterized by a high fertility rate. 
But parallel with the high fertility rate 
Death took its 
toll particularly among children rhe 


was a high death rate, 


first advances in medicine and sanitation 
had their effect here. It not only meant 
that people would live longer, a minor 
fact to population growth, but that more 
persons would grow to maturity and 
reproduce. With more children coming 
of age, the net reproduction rate went 
up and the world’s population spurted. 
At first this speedy growth was cause 
Moralists such as TT. R 


Malihus argued that the world was 


for alarm 


doomed to poverty because the growth 
m population would outstrip the growth 
of a food supply; that famine, disease, 
war and other “natural checks” would 
be the lot of man. In the western world 
this has not proved true. The rising 
standard of living, the loss of economic 
functions of the family, the wider stimu- 
lations for enjoyment, the emancipation 
of women, the urbanization of living, 
the spread of contraceptive information, 
all tended, especially n the last 75 


rexre to ereate sma! families Thus, 





nology and social policy. 
Changing Class Structure of the 





@ This is the third of a series of monthly columns by WT 
Daniel Bell on basic, long-range trends in the areas of tech- 
Previous columns dealt with The 


Significance of Fractional Horse-Power. 
free on request from The New Leader. 

Mr. Bell, former managing editor of The New Leader and of 
Common Sense magazine, is a member of the social science 
faculty of the college of the University of Chicago. 
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while the death rate decreased, it was 
matched after a period of time by a 
falling fertility rate, so that in the 
western world populations have begun 


to level off, and in some areas to decline 


Ths s the back- 


ground setting for 


the problem of the 
population explo 
sion in the Orient. 
Malthus’s “iron 
law of population” 
ha not been the 
pattern of our evolution. Rather, the 
world has seen three types of population 
hange, because different parts of the 
world have been in different types of a 
population cycle. These types have been 
differentiated by Frank Notestein, the 
celebrated demographer of Princeton’s 
Office of Population Research. 

rhe first type is that of meipient de 
cline. The populations of Northwestern, 
Southern and Central Europe, North 
America, and Australia and New Zea- 
land (or as these are called, in popu- 
lation terms, Europe overseas), al! fall 
in this category. In these areas, fertility 
rates have been declining so steadily 
that the net reproduction rate is falling 
below a figure necessary to sustain a 
stable population. 

it has been estimated that the popu- 
Northwestern and Central 
Europe will reach a turning point by 
1970, level off and begin to decline. In 


lation of 


the USA, despite a temporary spurt in 
the birth rate during the war, popu- 
lation will begin to level off about 1975. 

lhe second type of population change 
s that of transition growth. These are 
the countries that entered the growth 
phase of the cycle at a later date than 
the North Atlantic-rimmed lands, Among 
the countries in this mid-passage are 
he Soviet Union, various East Euro- 


pean countries, Brazil and a few other 
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South American countri Turkey, parts 
of North Africa and Palestine ave enter- 


ing this period of rapid growth. 





In these countries, the death rate has 
been slashed, but fertility is only .be- 
vinning to decline, so that population 
has leaped ahead. More important, the 
population tends to clump in the lower- 
aged groups, who are carrying the ex- 
pansion, while in the nations in the 
stage of incipient decline the tendency 
is for the population to bulk in the 
older age categories. It isestimated, for 
example, that the Soviet Union (count- 
ing only those within its pre-World War 
If boundaries) will, by 1970, reach a 
population of 250,000,000. The.largest 
proportion of this population will be in 
the lower-age brackets; the average age 
of the U.S. population in 1970 will be 
considerably higher. This has its effect 


on military age pools. 


* * * 


I; is noticeable that population growth 
accompanies industrialization. It would 
be too mechanistic to assert that the lat- 
ter is the cause of the former. More gen- 
erally, industrialization provides greater 
wealth for a country and this wealth, 
by paying for schools, roads, hospitals, 
etc., helps eut the death rate. At the 
same time, ithe spread of urbanization, 
a necessary feature of industrialization 
in the past, means more rapid introduc- 
tion of sanitation methods because of 
the closeness of living. 


lhe big question mark is India and 
the Orient, both of which are now begin- 
ning to industrialize. In China, in India 
and in the Malayan archipelago live 
nearly half of the world’s 2,000,000,000 
population. Awd this population ts now 
yeady to enter tits period of transition 
growth. These are the countries in the 
third type, the stage of high growth po- 
tential 

These are countries of tremendously 
high birth rates. These high birth rates 
are sanctioned by religious practice, by 
lack of contraceptive information, by an 
agrarian mode of life which makes chil- 
dren economically advantageous, by a 


high death rate which spurs people to 


having more children to overcome the 


losses caused by death. 


With the tapering off of the death 
rate in these areas, as is likely in the 
next decades, the Orient will go through 
a population explosion which will over- 
shatlow the one the West went through 
from 1800 to 1900. For the Orient be- 
vins with a much wider base to begin 
its population climb, a higher birth 
rate, and less of an opportunity for 
contraceptive information to spread, or 


to be accepted so rapidly. 


It is quite likely that the Eastern 


population will almost double itself in 
the next 55 years. By the year 2000 it 
may reach a total of nearly 2,000,000,000, 
This would be nearly two-thirds of the 
three billion figure the world is likely 
to reach in the next two generations. 


The plain fact is that under our 
present conditions, including ~ techno- 
logical advances by the spread of power- 
driven machinery, we may not have 
enough food to sustain that population 
on a minimum standard. Moreover, if 
the Eastern populations maintain a high 


fertility sate over the next several 












decades, that extra spurt wij onl 
further imperil the world’s fooq Supsle 

India is a relevant case in point, . 
development of its population has 
marked by rapid gains and temyo, 
setbacks due to famine and 4 7 
During the decade of the first We 
War, the influenza epidemic clans 
15,000,000 deaths. In the two dees 
following the war, there was q tron 
dous spurt, and in twenty year, : 
population increased 83,000,000 Ind 
life expectancy today is only 3 any 
of age from birth. What this avery 
indicates is that mortality js gti) 
tremely high among children. The 
duction, however, of a strong centrglig 
government and the rapid industry 
zation which is already taking olaee 
India, plus the introduction of « 
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le 


tion and epidemic control, aaa 
likely that the children’s death rate 
be cut and thet the population 
plode in the near future, 

At the same time, the nature of fai 
lite, religious codes and status of wna 
has changed little, so that fert 
still high. As Notestein has stué 
“The result is that the materials oy 
which declining fertility grew 
West are not present. In short 
modern nations of the West haves 
posed on the world’s  non-indus 
peoples that part of their culture w 
reduces mortality sufficient to pr 
growth, while withholding, or at k 
failing to foster, those changes 
social set-up out of which the redu 
of fertility developed in the West. I 
result is large and congested popula 
living little above the margin of s 
sistence.” 

In India, the reiigious taboos ares 
that contraceptive information ca 
spread easily. In China, both polit 
groups, feeling that the center of 
litieal gravity is shifting to thet 
have barred the introduction of coi! 
ceptive information i 
large family growth 


:] order to stimua 


Does this mean a return to Malthus 
inevitability? Japan—-that is pret 
War II Japan—is a_ laboratory 
worth examining. For Japan Is the 
Oriental country that paralleled te 
dustrialization and urbanization o 
West. From 1870 to 1940, Japans 
than doubled its p pulation, but 2! 
later years it was already showilg 
same basic tendency towards det 
of the birth rate which charac 
England at the turn of the centut) 

Yet the grave fact about Indi! 
China, however, is that both eute 
transitional stage with a base of = 
a billion persons between them 
pose two crucial problems for the 
The first is the guarantee of a! 
quate food supply; the tremendot: 
ines in Bengal during the wari 
millions of persons dred—ané 


; the fae 
—is grim warning cf tnat tach 





this risine food supply mus 


met by higher living 


equitable apportionment of the 

of industrialization at ncrease? © 
cation, for it is only tn! igh t 
cipation of individuals that * 
achieve the contre! t fertilit 
sary in those a r secul 
stabilitw. 
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erm VERY objective observer Knows 
1 suncly E that the Paris Conference lacks 


the dignity, seriousness of pur- 


pint 
- a pose, and idealism of a real peace con- 
Pm Derary ference. No peace can be built in such 
diseag an atmosphere. One need but think of 
st Woy the shameful treaty against the Italian 
. people who, for nearly two years, fought 
» decidg on our side in the war and gave the 
a trees! world the only democratic republic that 
years ‘iy has come out of the global conflict. The 
). India speeches at the conference have been on 
35 yeay a low level; the atmosphere has been bit- 
S averagy ter. In fact, not until Italy’s spokesman, 
} still a Premier De Gasperi, addressed the dele- 
The int gates, was there that- dignity, substance 
en tralia and deep sense of responsibility which 
ndust « 
e place iy 
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It...a Premier Aiciae ae Gasperi 
rin ¢ 
: one expects at important international 
gatherings. Perhaps it was the very 
i. 8 humane spirit and high level of De Gas- 
a ied peri’s plea for lasting peace and justice, 
vie ti for fair play for the Italian people, that 
5 got under the skin of Commissar Molo- 
tov, 


OS are vi 


o the ba 


n of cort 


Let me examine the accusations, boasts 
and threats made by this angel of peace 
from the Russian paradise. Just as the 
evil can quote the gospel for his hellish 
purposes, so even an embittered enemy 
of the Italian people, like Molotov, can 
pretend to be a friend of Italy and pose 
as a champion of true democracy. Molo- 
tov must have had a very hard time hold- 
ing back his cynical laughter when he 
threw out a few complimentary words 
about the great contributions the Italian 
people have made to civilization, about 
their role as a co-belligerent, and their 
future as a great nation. But every one 
of Molotov’s deeds belies his words. 

If any power is responsible for the 
a brutal treaty against Italy, it is Russia. 
or th j If any diplomat has been ruthless in his 
: of a demands for one pound of flesh after an- 
é other being ripped out of the war-weary, 

mpoverished, peace-loving Italian peo- 

ple, it is Molotov. If any government 
fact. S bas sought to humiliate the Italian peo- 
ple, to secure a paralyzing grip on their 
at tconomi¢ life, to support the outrageous 
the t demands of the savage dictator Tito 
vereased ¢ against the young Italian democracy, to 
bt ‘rip the Italian people of their navy, 
that * ‘o disarm them, and to snatch their 
ality 8 colonial possessions, it has been the Rus- 
anit ian Government. Unfortunately, our 
wn Government and the other western 
democratic powers have not been willing 
‘0 prevent the Russian dictatorship from 
perpetrating this crime against the Ital- 
an people. In varying degrees, these 
youlation democracies must share the blame for 
ateit , this tragedy. 
rch ys nairine in a free country like the 
e is He — States and net being a diplomat, 
yn find tan humbly venture to advise this 
ng ret Peace messenger from Moscow — don’t 
rid Pope "ty to make a corpse out of the Italian 
, Soe nation, As the official representative of 
Unie ji * great people, Comrade Minister, you 
, The would serve your own nation and the 
nd th? Whole world best, if you would substitute 
% 800d deeds for flowery words. The Ital- 
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What Molotov Chose to Forget | 
Bolshevik Bear, Like the Tsarist Bear, Seems Capable of Anything 


By Jay Lovestone 





‘ 

Moscow has announced that a delegation of seven will represent the All-Slav 
Committee of the Soviet Union at the forthcoming All-Slavy Congress in New York. 
The delegates are: Gen. Alexander Gundorov, Alexander Korniechuk, Wanda 
Wasilevyska, Timofei Gorbunov, Vasilli Kozlov, Lidia Voinov, Alexander Yegurnoy. 


Washington has not announced that seven Americans, including Jay Lovestone, 
will be sent to represent us at an Anglo-American Unity Congress to be held in 


Moscow. 


In this article Jay Lovestone, now on the staff of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, reminds Molotov of some unpleasant facts, and analyzes 


‘the meaning of the drive for Pan-Slavism. 


X.. 
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ian people—like other sane and civilized 
peoples—know their friends by their 
deeds and not by their words. 


* * * 


Mo orov's address was a vicious at- 
tack by the Kremlin dictatorship against 
the Italian people and their Government. 
It was a barrage of abuse against them 
for repudiating Russia’s agents in Italy, 
the Communist Party, in the last elec- 
tions. Had the people of Italy voted for 
the Togliatti branch of the Russian firm 
and chosen the Communist Party instead 
of the Christian Democrats as Italy’s 
first party, Molotov would have played 
a different record at the Paris con- 
But the Italian people voted 
for democracy—real democracy. Molotov 
wants the Italian people to accept the 
so-called democracy under which the 
tumanians, Hungarians, Crimeans, and 
the Chechens and Ingushians are now 
suffering—under the surveillance of the 
Russian secret police and the bayonets 
and tanks of hundreds of thousands of 
ted Army troops. 

The Italian people have already suf- 
fered aplenty from dictatorship and 
want no more of it—even if it comes 
wrapped up as a red package, made-in- 
Moscow. But in the final instance, 
Molotov’s attack on the democratic ideals 
and policies of the government headed 
by De Gasperi is an attack on the very 
ideals which the American, British, 
French, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian and 
all other liberty-loving peoples defended 
in the war against the Axis. We hope 
that the representatives of the demo- 
cratic countries at the Paris conference 
realize this—even though they are not 
yet speaking about it. 

The Soviet Russian Government could 
not have made a worse choice than when 
it selected Molotov to attack Italian de- 
mocracy. Who was it that said “Fascism 
is a matter of taste,” while Hitler’s 
hordes were battering Warsaw and 
slaughtering Poles? Who was it that 


ference. 


hailed the Nazi invaders of Poland, 
France, Holland, and Norway as “blood- 
brothers”? Why, it was none othen than 
Molotov—in the dark days of 1939 and 
1940, when the Stalin-Hitler pact and 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop line were the 
compass and rudder of Russian foreign 
policy. As representative of the world’s 
strongest dictatorship and tightest totali- 
tarian regime, Molotov should be the last 





Molotov 


person in the world to qyestion the 
democratic and anti-Fascist character of 
the principal leaders of the new Italy, 
the anti-Fascist Italy of today. 

Of course, the callous and calculating 
spokesman of the Kremlin knows that 
Mussolini was overthrown not. by Rus- 
sian bayonets but by the efforts of 
decades of anti-Fascist struggle inside 
Italy, by the Italians themselves. He 
knows that the leaders of the present 
Italian Government were chosen in a 
free election and not through a Mon- 
golian plebiscite. He knows very well 
that these leaders have risked their 
lives, have spent years in jail, have seen 
many of their dearest comrades die in 
the courageous battle against Fascism. 
He knows that they were against Mus- 
solini’s policies at home and abroad. 
Molotov knows that these Socialists, 
labor people, Christian Democrats, and 
Republicans never supported Mussolini’s 
shameful assault on Ethiopia or invasion 
of France. What is the matter with this 











Losing Sight of the Sun 


Courtesy of Christian Science Monitor. 








Minister’s memory? Is this revolutionary 
diplomacy? It certainly is not socialist 
or democratic diplomacy. 


* a 


Since Molotov seems to have forgot- 
ten all of these irrefutable facts and 
chooses to punish the bravest enemies 
and victims of the Fascist dictatorship 
for its crimes, we are compelled to re- 
fresh his memory about a few additional 
facts. When Mussolini murdered Matte- 
otti and the leaders of the present Italian 
Government were fighting to destroy the 
bestial Fascist regime, it was the Moscow 
hierarchy, of which Molotov was then a 
rising star, that dined and wined the 
Fascist dictator’s consuls in Russia and 
provided these infamous Fascist butchers 
with a moral cover which they needed 
very badly. When Mussolini attacked 
Ethiopia, it was not the present Italian 
leaders who helped him put through 
his invasion, but Molotov’s Government 
which supplied Mussolini’s war machine 
with the oil and wheat he so sorely 
needed. And when Mussolini assaulted 
France in 1940, it was the leaders of 
present-day Italian democracy who de- 
nounced this treacherous assault—while 
Molotov and his colleagues in the present 
Russian Government had not even the 
feeblest word of criticism of this out- 
rage and continued their loyal execution 
of the Stalin-Hitler Pact. Comrade Min- 
ister! People who live in glass houses 
should not be so reckless in throwing 
around Molotoy cocktails! 

To Molotov and his Government, the 
only good democrats are those who act 
as their slavish stooges and sordid 
henchmen. The galaxy of such “demo- 
crats” gathered by Molotov’s Govern- 
ment in Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Eastern Germany is a 
veritable rogues’ gallery of interna- 
national anti-Semites, Nazis, Fascists, 
Iron Guardists and corrupt criminal 
types. Let Molotov take a good look 
at the hands of some of the Rumanian 
and Bulgarian “democrats” who are now 
with him at Paris. He will find that they 
are brutal and blood-stained Fascist 
hands. 


a * 


Mo orov came out as the champion 
of Pan-Slavism—a crass imperialist and 
reactionary policy — especially shocking 
when it comes from the representative 
of a Government which claims to be 
Socialist and internationalist. 
Pan-Slavism is no less dangerous today 
than when it was advocated and ad- 
vanced by the Tzars. It is just as grave 
a threat to the peace and progress of 
the world today as it was in the days 
of the Crimean War. At that time, Karl 
Marx thus brilliantly characterized Pan- 
Slavism: “Pan-Slavism is not a move- 
ment which merely strives after national 
independence; it is a movement which, 
thus acting upon Europe, would tend to 
undo what a thousand years of history 
have created. . . . Pan-Slavism is now, 
from a creed, turned into a political pro- 
gram, or 1zcher a vast political menace.” 
Molotov surely has not forgotten that 
Karl Marx was the father of modern 
scientific Socialism—and that the ideals 
of Marx should inspire the Soviet regime 
and not be betrayed by its Ministers. 
How come that, in the jungle of inter- 
national diplomacy, the Russian bear 
can get away with all of this? Karl 
Marx (in his examination of the menace 
of Pan-Slavism, used this delightful 
little story by way of explanation: 
“There is a facetious story told 6f two 
Persian naturalists who were examning 
a bear. The one who had never seen 
such an animal before, inquired whether 
that animal dropped its cubs alive or laid 
eggs; to which the other, who was bet~- 
ter informed, replied: ‘That animal is 
(Continued en Page Fourteen) 








CCORDING to Professor F. H. 
A Hayek’s map, the road to plan- 
ning is also inevitably the road 

to slavery. It is impossible, by his argu- 
ment, that any group of human beings 
should both consciously plan their own 
economic life and remain personally free 


a proposition which is about as com- 


prehensive as it is depressing! Happily 

ihere seem to be some weak spots in 

Hayek’s apparently rigid logic. 
Professor Hayek cannot however, be 


adequately refuted by the naive device 
of turning his proposition upside down, 
and identifying the road to planning 
with the road to freedom. The possibility 
of conflicts between economic planning 
and personal freedom is a real, not an 
imaginary, problem. It cannot be wished 
away by the question-begging assump- 
jion that so long as plans are designed 


for the “common good” they cannot 
possibly contain any threat to anybody's 
freedom. This assumption, which has 
too commonly done duty for an answer 
to the Hayek school on the political Left, 
really repeats the very fallacy which it 
is intended to sweep away. For the real 
fallacy in all this business is the simple 
Every- 


confusion of “must” with “may.” 


thing that Professor Hayek says must 
happen, way happen (some of it has), 
if nobody takes any steps to prevent ijt, 


Whether it will 


question. 


happen i another 

But discussion on this plane does not 
get us very far. It is about on a level 
with the argument that if 1 am driving 
coast, I shall 


my car towards the 


eventually fall into the sea. So I shall— 
if I either have no brakes, or lack the 
sense to use them. Jt is cerlainly possi- 
ble to plan ourselves into serfdom: it ts 
also possible to plan ourselves into free- 
dom. In this case, too, the result just 
depends on what sort of imstruments 
we use and how much sense we show in 
using them. 

Even that, however, is an artificially 
simplified way of putting the real issues. 
For the choice is not between Serfdom 
and Freedom. In the real world people 
are interested in freedoms rather than 
Freedom, and the practical task is to 
judge what particular freedoms might 
be threatened by economic planning and 
how these can be safeguarded. In my 
book on Freedom Under Planning, I 
have tried to make a classification which 
will help us here. The freedoms that 
matter to flesh-and-blood 
(which are by no means always and 
everywhere the same) can be classified 
in the modern industrial world as civil, 


individuals 


cultural, economic and political. 


The impact of economic planning on 
these different kinds of freedom is cer- 
tain to be quite different. There is, for 
instance, no reason to fear that such 
civil freedoms as are concerned with the 
method by which the law is enforced or 
the lawbreaker judged, will be affected 
by a policy of economic planning. In 
the English-speaking world one of the 
foundations of freedom is the rule that 
a man should not be tried by the accuser; 
but this rule has nothing to do with 
the question whether coal production or 
house building is deliberately planned 
or left to private enterprise—no more 
indeed than has the United States tariff 
to do with the California climate! 


* * * 


Cu. FURAL freedoms are a little more 
tricky. One can imagine a world in 
which religious freedom was impossible 
because the Plans allowed no bricks and 
mortar for places of worship, and in 
which freedom of (effective) speech was 
impossible because paper, pens, type- 
writers and access to microphones were 


Economie Planning or Fre 


Socialist Planning — Road to Serfdom or Freedom ? 


By Barbara Wootton 
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Well-known British economist; reader in social studies in the University of 
London; one-time director of studies and lecturer in economics at Girton College, 
Cambridge University; author of “Plan Or No Plan,” “Lament for Economics,” 


“End Social Inequality,” ete. 
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yeserved for the politically “correct.” 
One can also imagine a world in which 
there was a little more commonsense. 
And it is not entirely a 
imagination either. 
world, from Copenhagen to Mexico City, 
from London to Shanghai, there is al- 


matter of 


Up and down the 


ready a rich variety of forms of social 
organization—more or less 
more or less freedom of one sort and 
another. 

Actual experience can already teach 
the lesson that the compatibility of eco- 
nomic planning with cultural freedom 
largely turns on how far that planning 
goes, and what is its purpose. Experience 
and commonsense alike point the moral 
that cultural freedom is conditioned also 
by that vague, but real, entity—the gen- 
eral economic and social background. A 
people who are accustomed to, and who 
enjoy varied rather than standardized 
personalities, a people who are ac- 
customed to, and who enjoy, writing or 
reading, speaking or hearing, all sorts 
of opinions, are not likely to change 
their minds about all this merely because 
they wish collectively to provide them- 
selves with sufficient food and comforta- 
ble homes; and there is no reason why 
they should. As Dr. Mannheim has so 
admirably put it in his Diagnosis of Our 
Time: “it is possible to coordinate the 
time-tables of the different railway Jines 
without controlling the topics of con- 
versation inside the carriages.” 


planning, 


That is a perfect analogy with sensible 
economic planning which knows where 


to stop. 


Naru RALLY the most complex prob- 
lems are those raised by the various 
economic freedoms; and these again 
need to be subdivided. We may’ begin 
with freedom of the consumer, which 
comes nearest to being everybody’s per- 
sonal concern. Freedom of the consumer 
means, for practical purposes, freedom 
to buy what you like up to the limits 
of your means, without having your ra- 
tions doled out to you in definite amounts 


of commodities which are not of your 
own choosing. An English housewife, 
writing in London in 1945, must be for- 
given if she puts this freedom rather 
high! Now there is nothing in economic 
planning which necessarily affects this 
freedom at all. 

It would indeed be possible for the 
government authoritatively to plan the 
utilization of all the productive resources 
of the country and still to leave this 
freedom quite untouched. For the con- 
sumer does not ask that he himself 
should settle just what goods in what 
quantities are to be on sale in shops and 
markets; he must know well enough (if 
he has any wits at all) that in the com- 
plicated modern world there is no eco- 
nomic system that can give, or ever has 
given him, that freedom. What he (or 
more probably she) wants, as consumer, 
is plenty to choose from, and the right 
to choose from that plenty: which is 
equally possible whether the shops have 
to stock themselves with what the 
private manufacturer. or with what the 
government decides to produce. 

Most people’s personal interest in eco- 
nomic affairs is not, however, confined 
to the pleasures of consumption. Most 
are also workers, whether employed by 
others cr on their own. Two freedoms 
are very precious to all employed work- 
ers—freedom to have some say in choos- 
ing the job at which they work, and 
freedom to bargain about the wages 
which they are paid. The first of these 
freedoms may well be greatly enlarged 
by effective economic planning; for the 
one thing which economic planning sure- 
ly can do is to provide employment. And 
for most people much, if not most, of 
the time, effective choice of job has been 
prevented by the hard necessity of tak- 
ing almost anything one can get, rather 
than be unemployed. The delicious ex- 
perience of weighing one job against 
another in the certainty that one can 
accept whichever one finally chooses, 
has come but seldom, and to few. Yet 
this experience is essential if choice of 
employment is to be more than an empty, 
even an ironic, formula. And with at 


jJeast a couple of hundred years behing 
us we can say with complete certainty 
that the full employment Necessary for 
people to have a real choice of jobs just 
will not come of itself without planning, 

We must not, however, jump out of the 
frying pan into the fire. To he Come 
pelled by law to take a job, or to stick 
in a job that you dislike, is quite as bad 
and for some perhaps even worse, : 
to find yourself in the same 
throwgh economic compulsion. 
pulsory direction of labor is 4 yoy 
serious infringement on a righily elie 
personal freedom. It has, unavoidably, 
made a long tale of private persong 
aiseries during the war. 


han 
Plight 


Com. 


It is a very 
high price—too high a price except ” 
the special stress of war—to pay even 
for the attractions of wise and fruitfy 
economic planning. So why pay it? 
is nonsense to suggest that direction ¢ 
Jabor is the only road to planning—g. 
cept for those who are using Professor 
Hayek’s maps, on which all roads exces 
those of serfdom have been rubbed at 
Effective planning certainly does demand 
an appropriate distribution of labor \. 
iween different trades and_ profession 
aad places. But people can be induced, 
just as well as they can be compelled, 
to go where they are wanted. The right 
way to enlarge the labor force in indus 
idvies where more workers are wanted 
is to improve the pay and conditions in 
those industries relatively to others, ani 
to proclaim from the housetops that this 
is being done, and why . 


« 


W: want to choose our own jobs an 
we want, generally through some union 
or professional organization, to be able 
io bargain about our pay. Now if the 
cecruitment of labor for carrying out 
official economic plans is to be regulated, 
as suggested in the preceding paragraph, 
by appropriate variations of pay aud 
conditions, it follows that a limit is 
to the freedom of particular groups to 
use whatever bargaining strength they 
may happen to enjoy in order to pus 
vp their own wages over and alow 
those of other sections of workers. 4 
housing plan could be wrecked if th 
building operatives necessary to catty 
it out are perpetually drifting off tol 
waiters because there is more money t 
be earned that way. It is easy to unde: 
stand intellectually that competitive 
bidding for labor does nobody any god 
in the end; but not quite so easy to a 
upon this understanding, since there # 
always a nice little harvest for thot 
who manage to get their wages raistl 
ahead of other people. Planned produt 
tion does definitely imply planned wage 
there is no way out of that. The of 
alternatives are that labor organizatio™ 
should frankly acknowledge this tt 
and act upon it, or that there should 
authoritative control of wages by iM 
State. 

Js economic planning possible outst 

(Continued on Page Nin) 


Baxrverces ARE AT 
AN ALL-TIME Low... 
ONLY BIO.IN 1945 ComM- 
PARED WITH 22,900 IN 
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ARBARA WOOTTON’S article 
B offers a most welcome opportunity 

to say a few things I have long 
wished to Say. The article is as good a 
specimen of the replies given from the 
English “Left” to the thesis: of my Road 
to Serfdom as 1 could wish the Amer- 
ean reader to see. While I am no more 
: nvinced by Mrs. Wootton’s argument 
than 1 was hopeful that she would ac- 
cept the whole of my thesis, her article, 
ke so much of the criticism that came 
from the English Socialists, shows that 
in England the book has achieved the 
main end for which I wrote it: it has 
made many people who still favor a 
planned economy acutely conscious of 
the dangers to freedom which such a 
eystem carries with it, and has chal- 
lenged them to discover a way to avoid 
these dangers. 1 still do not see how 
they can succeed in these efforts unless 
they are prepared to go much further 
than even Mrs. Wootton, who in her 
pook, Freedom Under Planning, 
stitutes “planning for indeterminate 
ends” for that “planning for a unitary 


sub- 


F social purpose” which is dear to the 


socialist tradition. It still seems to me 
that such planning as Mrs. Wootton sug- 
gests, if it is compatible with freedom, 
will have to confine its attention to the 
design of an impersonal machine by 
which the use of the 
determined, instead of attempting that 


resources js 


; collective decision on the particular uses 
» to which the resources are to be 
» which has always been regarded as the 
essence of collectivist planning. 


put, 


Since 
the only kind of impersonal machinery 


| of this sort which we know of is competi- 


tion, I think Mrs. Wootton, if she con- 
sistently develops her thought, will be 
driven to confine her support of plan- 
ning to that “planning for competition” 
(and to supplement competition where 
it cannot work) which I myself favor. 
She will be driven to condemn all that 
planning against competition which my 


S book opposes. 


The purpose of this article, however, 


is not to reply to Mrs. Wootton, or to 
B discuss further her 


courageous and 
| courteous book, which deserves the wid- 
est circulation. What I am at the mo- 
, with is the alarming 
difference which seems to exist between 
the state of mind of the socialist intel- 
lectuals in England, well-represented by 
Mrs. Wootton, and the state of mind of 
s their American counterparts, as revealed 


in the reception of my book by the Amer- 
scan Socialists, 


a in England a socialist leader 
Me Herbert Morrison publicly urged 
all good. Socialists” to read my book 
(Neeause it would give their “convictions 


‘ee ee 
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Professor at the London School of Economics, Fredrich Hayek has been visiting 
professor at several universities in America. He is the author of a number of books, 
among them the widely known “The Road to Serfdom.” 
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# healthy testing”), in America the gen- 
eral effort of the radical press seems to 
have been directed towards discrediting 
ithe book, and myself as a person, in 
order to prevent their public from read- 
ing the book at all. It is depressing to 
coserve the extent to which such a con- 
certed effort can succeed in America— 
how effectively one can prevent so-called 
Jiberals from even examination by mere- 
ly telling them that a book is “reac- 
jionary.” Indeed, any person who has 
the reputation of being “progressive” 
and who still venturgs to refer favorably 
to my book, is at once overwhelmed by 
protests from so-called liberals, who are 
not ashamed to admit that they have 
“of course” not read the book. 

it is not merely discouraging to find 
that a book can be prevented in this 
manner from reaching the circles to 
whom it was addressed in the first in- 
stance. It is alarming to find such a 
state of mind prevalent among groups 
who used to pride themselves on their 
open- mindedness. 

1 know, of course, that the argument 
of my book has been abused by all kinds 
of special interests. This, however, 
alarms me much less than the indo’ence 
of ithe progressives, who let those inter- 
esis get away with their inevitable 
tvicks—this picking out of certain parts 
of tay argument for their own purposes 

and who have not even awakened to 
the fact that the book contains ammuni- 
tion for an anti-monopoly campaign. I 
must confess that their attitude often 
raakes me wonder whether they have 
merely neglected to read the book which 
they so universally abuse, or whether 
they have not also gone so far in their 
bigoted hatred of competition that they 
no longer care for such ammunition, but 
in fact welcome the growing concentrae 
tion of power as a step towards a totali- 
iavian system at which they really aim. 


* * * 


Ti E attitude of so large a section of 
American “liberals” is the more discon- 
certing as there is in fact little in my 
bock which has not been said before by 
a few honest and courageous writers 
who still call themselves socialists, but 
who recognize the dangers to which some 
of the current collectivist doctrines ex- 
pcse the world. Such writers are not 
Jacking in America, but there are signs 
that they may suffer a fate similar to 
that of my book. 

When such an eminent theorist of 
socialism as Professor A. P. Lerner, in 
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a remarkable recent book The Economics 
of Control, rediscovers Adam Smith, and 
argues that “the essential utility of the 
price mechanism” is that, “if it is prop- 
erly used it induces each member of 
society, while seeking his own benefit, 
to do what is in the social interest,” that 
“private interest is preferable because 
there is close identity of the interest of 
the manager with the social interest,” 
and that “more important than any... 
administrative considerations is the sig- 
nificance of private enterprise as one of 
the guarantees of freedom of the indi- 
vidual,” there ought to be more joy 
among the true friends of freedom than 
about a thousand who have always ad- 
hered to these views. 

Still earlier another socialist writer, 
Lewis Corey, indeed anticipated, in his 
The Unfinished Task, a large part of 
my central thesis when he went out of 
his way to emphasize that “the separa- 
tion of economic from political power is 
the basis on which democratic freedoms 
arise,” that we need “a new application 
of the system of checks and balances to 
limit the power of state and bureaucracy 
in favor of large self-governing political 
and cultural institutions,” that “statism 
can be avoided only by a new applica- 
tion of the old liberal theory that ‘that 
state is best which governs least’,” and 
that “all available evidence shows that 


Two Views 
socialists Must Face Dangers of Statism 


By F. A. Hayek 


planned economy is of 
necessily totalitarian.” 

Without any intention of flaitering 
these writers (who would scarcely ac- 
cept it as praise from this source) J] 
cannot. help feeling that they really talk 
much more the same language, and think 
on more similar lines with myself, than 
many who have given lavish praise to 
my bock. In many ways the gulf wihch 
separates iruly liberal socialists like 
Lerner, Corey, or Mrs. Wootton, from 
people who like myself believe in a really 
free competitive system, is much smaller 
than the differences which separate ie 
of us from the extreme view of 
who want indefinitely to increase the 
powei's of the state. Is it really impossi- 
ble that we should get together—not fox 
immediate agreement, but for fruitful 
discussion of the dangers which we both 
see, a discussion from which in the end, 
a new doctrine of freedom for a revived 
liberal movement may arise? The work 
of Mrs. Wootton and the general veac- 
tion of the English socialists make me 
quite hopeful that such a thing may be 
possible in Britain. The need for it in 
ihe United States seems to me quite as 
great. 

May 1 plead that the next move here 
Jies with the social democrats and lib- 
evals, and that it is high time they began 
at least to examine the arguments which 
have been advanced against their dom- 
inant beliefs, both in their own camp 
and from the other side, and which so 
far they have been far too ready to 
condemn unseen? 


an absolute 


{hose 


¥ 





Road to Serfdom 
Or Freedom? 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
the one-party state? Professor Hayek 
gives his usual negative, mainly on the 
ground that there is no possibility of 
agreement as to the purposes for which 
we should plan. Since, however, a plan 
without a purpose would make no sense 
at all, a fictitious agreement must and 
will, he thinks, be manufactured to take 
the place of the real harmony which is 
Jacking. Well, this is a matter of 
opinion. Is it really true that there is 
absolutely no economic plan whatever 
which the British people, or the Amer- 
ican people, of all parties would like to 
see their respective governments put in 
hand? Is there no agreement even about 
full employment or housing or nutrition? 
Personally I cannot bring myself to this 
depth of skepticism; least of all when 
I observe the remarkable similarities 
between what all political parties prom- 
ise, and the by no means insignificant 
resemblances between what they all per- 
form. What we have to do, in fact, is to 
discover the limits of genuine, not to 
manufacture fictitious, agreement. The 
traditional methods of democratic party 
politics, which make a point of squab- 
bling as much as possible about every- 
thing (except the need to win wars), 
are not very helpful here. Intelligent 
politicians might usefully do some 
creative thinking about all this. Mean- 
while there is nothing in economic plan- 
ning which is inconsistent with the 
fundamental pvinciple of democratic 
government—the principle that the gov- 
ernment cau be changed without re- 


course to force. 

And the alarmists who are busy sign- 
posting the road to planning as the road 
to serfdom might ask themselves one 
question: If we take their advice, and 
follow the opposite route to No-Plan, 
how much real, personal freedom are 
ordinary people going to find there in 
conditions of modern industrialism? 


[ELECTRICITY AND CHRIST—— 


iPrrnars the greatest influence in 
| breaking down the isolation of the 
people [in these Tennessee hills] is 
| the transforming effect of TVA. The 
| head of an electric cooperative that 
| Stretches from the Georgia line to 
| Kentucky, straight across the State, 
(a cooperative that builds its own lines 
with Government loans, is almost lyri- 
,cal when he talks of what electricity 
| has done for the farm people. He is 
}a very religious man, who when he 
| has a problem talks to God about it 
|}and gets the answer; a cheery, kind- 
|hearted man, an ordained minister 
| who preaches on Sundays. 

“The greatest thing that can hap- 
| pen to any man, in my opinion,” he 
|said solemnly and reverently, “is to 
|have Jesus Christ in his heart, but 
| the next greatest thing is electricity.” 

And he meant it. The farm bureau 
man explained. 

“I have seen it happen once or 
twice,” he said. “I remember being 
with one family when the current was 
turned on for the first time. When 
the light came on the children jumped 
up and down and clapped their hands. 
It was a miracle to them. The women 
went around turning the switches on 
and off. The light and wonder in their 
| eyes was brighter than that from the 
| lamps. 
| “That is the first step. When they 

get light they see the dirty wallpaper 
—maybe the walls have been covered 
gue newspapers. And they don’t like 
it. They get new wallpaper, and then 
they paint the woodwork. And the 
next thing is to paint the outside of 
the house. Then they get a radio, and 
— a refrigerator. They had never 
| 


had any way of keeping their milk 
| cold, no way to keep it from spoiling. 

It is the opening of a new world. 
“Then they begin to wonder how 
this is all to be paid for, and they 
| plant a little alfalfa or other crop and 
| get a cow or two. And the first thing. 
| they know they are on the way to 
| having a productive farm. And it all 
| came from having a little light.” 
Russell Owen, NY Times, 
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Books in Review 





Liberalism and Nationalism 


Review by W. Y. ELLIOTT 


PROPHETS AND PEOPLES, by Hans 
KOHN, The Maemillan 


1946. 213 pages. $2.50. 


Company, 


Historians sometimes achieve in 
themselves the stature of prophets. Lord 
Acton’s influence on the thought of the 
English speaking countries has given 
him such a réle. Probably Arnold Toyn- 
bee has risen to almost comparable 
stature today in England. For both good 
and ill, Charles and Mary Beard have 
had a similar impact on the United 
States in our own times. Hans Kohn, 
however, has risen to a stature of uni- 
versal history in the best sense of the 
term. His work on The Idea of National- 
ism and, for that matter, his whole im- 
pact as a teacher and popular lecturer 
have shown the unusual combination of 
noble and moving prophecy and scholar- 
ship that deserves the often lightly used 
term magistral. 

For all that, this volume is one that 
can be read with pleasure and speed be- 
tause it is so well written and contains 
Much in brief compass, It seems to me 
to be as important as anything that we 
have had recently in the history of ideas. 
To select John Stuart Mill, Michelet, 
Mazzini, Treitschke and Dostoevsky as 
Vehicles for understanding the national- 
ism of our own age may not in itself 
be a very revolutionary venture but to 
bring out each one of them in a rounded 
and new light and to show their ties 
with their times and not simply their 
spiritual genealogies requires scholar- 
ship of real calibre. I don’t know any 
essay on John Stuart Mill that better 
estimates his true value and the mis- 
carriage of some of the ideas of liberal- 
ism against which Mill himself issued 
prescient warnings. By taking Mill as 
the exemplar of British and American 
liberalism and showing the parallel de- 
velopment of French revolutionary 
mysticism into the mystique republicain 
in Michelet and Quinet in France, the 
driving Italianity of Mazzini and Go- 
berti, and the counter drives of the Ger- 
man will to power in Treitschke and the 
mystic pan-slavism of Dostoevsky, Hans 
Kohn has set as profound an understand- 
ing of the spiritual forces which gen- 


erated our own times as it would be 


possible to do in a work of similar 
compass. 

If the skeptic reader asks how such a 
group could rank as against the ponder- 
ous impact of Marx and Engels or the 
Wagnerian and other undertones of 
Nazism, he can only be referred to the 
subtlety with which these points are en- 
compassed and brought into relationship 
to the driving idea of nationalism that 
is Kohn’s central theme. 

After all, it was this difference in the 
treatment of nationalism that his 
prophets showed as bearers of such light 
as their peoples have lived by. There is 
something profoundly disturbing in the 
mysticism of Dostoevsky and its sublime 
certainty that Russia bore in its bosom 
the healing for humanity and the suc- 
cession to a dying Europe. It is as if 
one of his own powerfully created and, 
from a western point of view, psycho- 
pathic characters were taking the destiny 
of humanity on its shoulders with all the 
assurance of the Grand Inquisitor. 

Such an understanding of myths and 
prophets and their place in history as 
Hans Kohn shows must be of course 
deeply rooted in not only the social and 
economic institutions of our modern 
world as a whole, but quite as much in 
the literature and art and philosophy 
which permeate these institutions and 
peoples, their best, most subtle exponents, 
In this, Hans Kohn is a master. Pushkin 
and Tolstoy and even Russian writers 
who to the West have a much slighter 
carry, he moves as easily into his huge 
scale canvas as he does figures like 
Gervinus or Friedrich Hebbel in Ger- 
many and the struggle between Dante 
and Machiavelli for supremacy in Italy, 
or the subtl background of German 
romanticism in its interplay on Cousin 
and Victor Hugo, as much as on Quinet 
and Michelet. 

Hans Kohn, himself, has the nobility 
of a prophet and singleness of purpose. 
in his effort to fix in the minds of his 
contemporaries the inner and true values 
of liberalism and the perversions of na- 
tionalism as well as its own epic qual- 
ities, he may readily be talking also to 
the future. We were fortunate in the 
United States to receive this man of 
Middle Europe whose sympathies were 
as broad and whose understanding as 
deep as any figure of our times. 
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Colonial Labor 


GOVERNMENT AND LABOR IN 
EARLY AMERICA. By Richard B&B, 
Morris. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $6.75. 


No adequate general theory of the 
labor movement or of labor relations is 
possible without the painstaking mono- 
graphic research into the early phases 
of these problems. Professor Morris’s 
volume is an important contribution to 
the literature of the labor movement. 

Better than any other period in Amer- 
ican history, the colonial era offers an 
interesting laboratory for checking the 
labor policies adopted by the Govern- 
ment in the past five years. The mer- 
cantalist pnilosophy which prevailed 
sanctioned state intervention in economic 
affairs. Thus in crucial periods, wages 
were fixed, the conditions of employment 
bound, jgbs frozen—all with the legal 
backing of the state. During the Revo- 
lutionary War, wage-freezing was a 
common practice in many states, in an 
effort to fight inflation. 

Professor Morris’s volume is all the 
more valuable, for he writes not only 
with careful scholarship, but also with 
an eye to pointing up the early labor 
experiences as a batkdrop and guide to 
today. As he demonstrates in his study, 
the early procedures and legal rulings 
exercised a strong influence on the pat- 


tern of labor relations in later years. 

In a concluding chapter, Professor 
Morris seeks to draw the implications of 
early labor experience with the concrete 
problems of today. While his discussion 
is suggestive, it is entirely too brief 
and sweeping in its assertions to carry 
the value it should have. The twenty 
pages should either be cut or expanded. 

The volume, I suspect, should be of 
greatest practical interest to labor 
lawyers. There are some striking paral- 
lels and lessons that can be drawn. 

D. B. 


PEACE TABLED — 


Parley of 21 Victor Nations Domi- 
nated by Big Four. 
—Newspaper headline. 











Russia, Britaia, 
U.S., France 

Do the spittin’, 
Wear the pants. 


Big Four that. 
Others listen, 
Big Four chat. 


Jot nor tittle 
Heard or seen 
Of the Little 
Seventeen. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Big Four this and 
| 
} 
| 
| 
iy 
\ 





Russia, Circa 1900 
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Review by I. D. W. TALMADGE 


REMINISCENCES. By Maxim Gorky. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1946. 
215 pages. $2.75. 


Tuts engrossing and stimulating little 
book of Gorky’s reminiscences of Tol- 
stoy, Chekhov, Andreyev and Blok will 
hardly help you to solve the “enigma” 
of Soviet foreign policy. But it may 
give you an insight into the Russia that 
is eternal, the Russia that will un- 
doubtedly survive the Stalins and the 
Molotovs and their excesses at home and 
abroad. 

Is there, however, some connection be- 
ween Russia’s past and present? To 
what extent is the pre-Revolutionary in- 
telligentsia responsible for the moulding 
and shaping of the Russia of today? 


Toward the end of the book, Gorky 
records a conversation he had, shortly 
after the Revolution, with the poet, 
Alexander Blok. “Among other things 
he [Blok] remarked very justly (!): 
‘Having invoked the spirit of destruction 
from the darkness, it is not honest for 
the intelligentsia to say: this was not 
done by us, but by those people over 
there. Bolshevism is the unavoidable 
result of the work of the intelligentsia 
in various pulpits, in editors’ offices, and 
in their “underground” teachings.’ ” 

This seems grossly unfair. It’s like 
blaming Heine and Goethe for Hitlerism, 
But we’re getting away from the book. 

Gorky’s Reminiscences reveal a great 
deal about Tolstoy and Chekhov and 
Andreyev, but even more about Gorky 
himself. He seems to have been baffled 
(as most of his contemporaries) by the 
irreconcilability of Tolstoy, the man, and 
Tolstoy, the “prophet.” The contradic- 
tions in Tolstoy are reflected in the 
inconsistencies in Gorky’s appraisal of 
Tolstoy. 

Item: “With God he [Tolstoy] has 
very suspicious relations; they some- 
times remind me of the relation of ‘two 
bears in one den.’” 

Item: “But what always repelled me 
in him [Tolstoy] was the stubborn 
despotic inclination to turn the life of 
Count Leo Nicolaevich into ‘the saintly 
life of our blessed father, Leo!’ ” 


Item: “He always greatly exalted in, 
mortality on the other side of this m 
but he preferred it on this side” _ 

But elsewhere Gorky, describing , 
conversation with Tolstoy on religiy 
writes: “And I, who do not believe ig 
God, looked at him [Tolstoy] foy 5. 
reason very cautiously and g litt 
timidly. I looked and I thought: Thi 
man is godlike.’ ” 

Amazingly, Gorky, the proletaria 
seems to have been “touchy” abpyt bs 
own humble origin. He continually », 
sents Tolstoy as the barin, the landed 
aristocrat. Not realzing at first that 
Tolstoy was always coarse (and fm 
quently vulgar) in his speech, Gory 
as.umed that that was Tolstoy's 
descension toward him personally, 

Recounting his first meeting with Ty, 
stoy, Gorky writes: “... And in a seng 
I did not see in him the author of ty 
Cossacks and War and Peace, but, 
barin who, making allowances for m 
considered it necessary to speak to m 
in the common language, the languay 
of the street and market-place.” 

Gorky’s feelings toward Andreyey wen 
also mixed, but Chekhov he admired aj 
revered unequivocally. 

There is a strong temptation to quy 
from this revealing ind_ thought 
voking little volume. It’s full of literay 
“gems.” Ill limit myself to just m 
more—Chekhov on crities. 

“Critics,” he once told Gorky, “a 
like horse-flies which prevent the how 
from plowing. The horse works, all ti 
muscles drawn tight like the strings 
on a doublebass, and a fly settle 
his flanks and tickles and buzzes...¥4 


has to twitch his skin and swish his tii ® 


And what does the fly buzz about? | 
scarcely knows itself; simply because 4 
is restless and wants to proclaim: ‘Lat, 
I too am living on the earth. See, I a 
buzz, too, buzz about anything.’ Fu 
twenty-five years I have read criticism 
of my stories, and I don’t remember! 
single remark of any value or ™ 
work of valuable advice. Only om 
Skabichevsky wrote something whet 
made an impression on me... he sail! 
would die in a ditch, drunk.” 











Richard Armour —— 








Death, the Maquis, and Kay Boyle 


Review by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


A FRENCHMAN MUST DIE. By Kay 
Boyle. Simon & Schuster. 213 pages. 
$2.50. 


Kay BOYLE, the novelist, has had a 
distinguished career behind her. But 
with this book, aimed at Saturday Eve- 
ning Post shoddy and Hollywood cul- 
ture, she has contrived the necessary 
characters and plots to make a second- 
class Grade B film. She knows France, 
Frenchmen, and seems on equal terms 
with the casual American, Guy Mitchie, 
who fought for the FFI. At the con- 
clusion of the expulsion of the Germans, 
Mitchie proceeded to seek out a well- 
known cWlaborationist, but ran into a 
beautiful girl instead, eostumed in the 
livery of a high-speed motorcyclist, 
with sufficient curves and turns of 
phrase to make the sex tangle as imme- 
diate as his spy-chase. What Hollywood 
could do with this most unusual event, 
and on a dark night, is strictly an ob- 
ject of total fancy. There is the usual 
glib if somewhat manufactured shop- 
talk at the bistros, angled for the same 
celluloid script, where everybody is 
either heroic or busy collaborating in 
proportionate doses. 

As the story rolls from reel to reel, 
one can almost spot the director in his 
gum-shoes or his flunkey, shouting: 
“Quiet, Goddam it! Can’t you see we’re 
making a movie?” All the good people 
talk like members of the American- 
French Chamber of Commerce, wonder- 
ing aloud, how soon America will begin 
to export; for they love American goods, 


or Americans like Mitchie, who 
doubtedly the best ambassador of g¥ 
will ever contrived. At no time doe # 
stop a French woman in the streets wf 
proposition her when she is with of 
husband. He is another type of I 
And since Kay Boyle cannot create 
characters, she borrows a fietiti# 
priest (not Silone’s), who indulges # 
all the negations of the church; 0/* 
to having treasonable young Frencis4 
shot, for, above all, France needs ™ 
Catholic population, her youth, and . 
Boyle needs her variety of fetchat 
characters, if slightly puffed wp im 
cinematic extensions, though withou' § 
dram of blood in their plasti¢, o 
French veins. However, chewing 
gets a free ad when Mitchie tll 
priest that gum is useful in wee 
“so that men with reconstructed 4 
can learn to chew again.” Kay ™ 
has her priest talk like an expure” 
Henry Miller; a desperation turned 
a nightmare of moral cliches, “ 
posturing and empty theology 
beautiful female cyclist, Daniele 
net, a victim of her cycles of — 
and folly, is now suspect by 
lover Guy Mitchie. But it all &% 
proper scope. Guy gets his man @™ 
opera fiction and fancy; which 7 
embarrassing to the horse of tot 
priest, who turns out to be a 
collaborationist and is not really 
liever in the Millerian virtues. 
mugs the camera at the 
Mickey Mouse Mitchiee #87 
with a kiss, 
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Letters 





Charges of Anti-Labor Policy Untrue 
Open Letter to Harold C. Hanover, Sec.-Treas, and Thomas A. Murray, Pres., State Fed. of Labor 


From WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


Your statement in the press today 
that my record as a public official is 
gnti-labor and anti-union is untrue, 
Kither you have innocently acted on 
false information or you have done so 
yecklessly, maliciously and in disregard 
of facts that are matters of public rec- 
ord. If the latter, then your statement 
can be designed only to deceive the 
members of your Federation and to 
follow the totalitarian doctrine of in- 
fluencing political action by falsehood 
and intimidation. So that there will be 
no mistake, let me tell you what the 
facts were in the Buffalo case in 1922 
known as U. S. vs. Vandell, et al. Van- 
dell and others were charged with con- 
spiracy to dynamite a high-speed line 
of the international railway on which, 
as the defendants knew, were traveling 
women and children excursionists. Four 
of the defendants pleaded guilty and 
four other defendants were tried. It was 


established that the defendants stole 
dynamite from the aisenal in the City 
of Lockport, blew up the railway line, 
wrecked the cars, and injured several 
persons. One of the defendants, Reilly, 
stated in the presence of witnesses, “We 
pulled off a job and we pretty near got 
caught.” He was asked, “Why, didn’t 
you realize that human bodies were on 
that car? Did you figure on your own 
folks being on it, your own mother?” 
To which Reilly replied, “I didn’t give 
a goddamn.” The jury found the de- 
fendants guilty. On appeal, the judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

It is clear that the issue in that case 
was not anti-labor or anti-union. It was 
a question of law and order and the 
protection of the public That was my 
oath of office as US Attorney. Evidently 
I learned my duty in a different school 
than you did. The records shows that 
in public office I fulfilled that duty re- 
gardless of any special group. Because 


1 did so against Vandell and others 
who dynam:ted the railroad and injured 
women and children, am I to be charged 
with being anti-union or anti-labor for 
doing this? Am I to be charged with 
being anti-business because, in the en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws, I pro- 
ceeded against certain large companies? 
None of these acts was anti-business or 
anti-labor. Each was done in the en- 
forcement of laws enacted by Congress. 
From your statement you would have 
a public officer owned by a particular 
group. That is an un-American doctrine 
which I thoroughly disavow, and I am 
sure it is repudiated by the membership 
of your Federation as well as by the 
American people. 

I found no trouble working with patri- 
otic groups of American labor during 
World War II when it was my duty as 
head of the Office of Strategic Services 
to work closely with the underground 
and the resistance groups of various 
countries. We knew that unton labor in 


occupied Europe even prior to the war 
was the implacable enemy of the Nazis 
and Fascists. We called upon organized 
labor and the remnants of their leader- 
ship behind the enemy lines. The AFL, 
the CIO and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
aided us in recruting a staff and agent 
personnel and helped us make contacts 
with the foreign trade unions abroad 
and enabled us to establish one of the 
most effective nets of intelligence and 
to conduct some of the most ingenious 
and daring operations of the resistance 
groups. Some day the full story of their 
effective work can be told,a story of 
which labor and the American “Ste 
cxn be proud, bg: 


One of the most vital issues before 
the American people today is not whether 
a public official favors a - particular 
group. It is whether he can be trusted 
to live up to his oath of office and im- 
partially enforce the law in the interest 
of all the people. 
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Formation of UN Food Board Asked 


From HAROLD WESTON 
To the Editor: 


F unpameNnrar thanges in 
States international relief policy have 
become apparent. To obtain precise defi- 
nition of the new policy, Food For Free- 


United 


dom acting with 16 other national organe 
izations had an interview with Assistant 
Secretary William L. 
On August 1, Food For Freedom had 
an interview with Acting Secretary of 


Clayton July 26. 


State Dean Acheson. 

The United States international food 
relief policy now in effect appears to be: 

1, UNRRA will terminate in Europe 
December 31, 1946 and in Asia March 
31, 1947, 

2. No successor international organ- 
ization for food relief is needed. (Con- 
tinuance of such apparatus is deemed 
inadvisable because it would encour- 
age a “relief attitude” and requests 
by nations which, with one to three 
exceptions, can now procure, transport 
and distribute the necessary imported 
food. It is conceded that some nations 
may need money in loans or gifts for 
food imports.) ; 

3. Money aid for food when and as 
needed can and will be supplied by 
individual nations, For this no inter- 
national action or® organization is re- 
quired and none is desirable. 

4. As the premise for United States 
food relief policy, Secretary Acheson 
subscribed to Mr. Clayton’s staiement: 
fi accept it as axiomatic that the 
World will not permit the people of 
any naiion to starve as long as there 
Is food enough to go around. 

5 Disapproval of continued inter- 
national food relief machinery is not 
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ed as implying reserva- 
tons regarding the need for the inter- 
national machinery, which will be de- 
vised at the forthcoming FAO canfer- 
agen to insure equitable 


teil 
“istribution of the world’s food sup- 


ence at ( lopen 


p! eS altey 


ce is past. 
The definj 


> emergency 
; of policy is reassuring 
Nat the State Department has in 
eect denica , ‘ 
t denied a report that UNRRA was 


beir innidat } . 
8 liquidated parily because of a 


lay ‘ ; ° 
I Ber contlic among the major Allies, 
* 8 disturbing because the policy as 
how 1 a a . . : 

W delineated reverses in this field our 


Support of ; . 
Pport of international cooperative ac- 


tion and ; ‘ " 
and proposes to substitute bilateral 


Ors ; 
: Which would encourage the de- 
vel . 
bment of economic power blocs 
Proposes to go shead without 


&dequs 
_ uate provisions, either national on 
Mterngat 2 > 
: national, for meeting money and 
000 relief needs that 


will hecome ap- 
In 1946 and increase in 1947 


of 


Parent late 
Until the harvest 
re “OLN ized that 
Machinery for 
World’s food 


that year. If it is 
permanent international 
the distribution of the 


is necessary, it would ap- 


me} 24, 1946 


pear to be worthwhile to have temporary 
international machinery ready at hand 
for use during the intervening emer- 
gency period. 

Denied assurance of international as- 
sistance and lacking practical assurance 
of aid by individual nations, it will seem 
to needy countries that the major pow- 
ers are walking out on their wartime 
commitments. This feeling will be sup- 
ported by UNRRA’s estimates that for 
the next 12 months ithe European 
UNRRA countries, in addition to what 
UNRRA can supply, will need imports 
costing at least $1,000,000,000. People 
who are to be adequately fed in the 
years to come must be kept alive next 
year. 

Food For Freedom has proposed to 
the State Departmen: that the United 
States Delegation at the Geneva meet- 
ing of the UNRRA Council recommend 
immediate action to establish a United 
Nations Food Fund Board. Such action 
is a minimum insurance against wide- 
spread hunger in 1947. 

This plan was developed as the result 
of the interview with Mr. Clayton at 
which the following 17 
were represented: 

American Federation of Labor 


organizations 


American Friends Service Committee 

American Legion 

Americans United for World Govern- 
ment 

American Veterans Committee 

Baptist World Alliance 

Food For Freedom 

Jewish Welfare Board 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Council of Catholic Women 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Farmers Uuion 

Voters 

National Women’s Trade Union 


National League of Wome: 


League 
Union for Action 


Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Democrat! 





VIGOROUS AN DINDEPENDENT 


From IRVING M. KESSLER 
To the Editor: 


Lve been a constant 
paper for the past couple of years and 
I've always found The New Leader a 


reader of your 


vigorous and independent source of in- 
formation, even though I have not al- 
ways been in agreement with everything 
you have had to say. 

But that’s a persona! privilege that 
America must continue to defend. You're 
doing a great job in that defense. 

U.S. Army, Germany. 


Ben Gurion Is Not a Racketeer 


From MEYER HALUSHKA 
To the Editor: 


i WANT to register indignant protest 
against the careless editing in allowing 
so false an article as the one by Joseph 
Dunner on Palestine to be printed in 
your August 10th issue. The crowning 
stupidity was reached when Ben Gurion 
is referred to as a “racketeer.”’ Since 
Ben Gurion is titular head of the 
Histadruth, the Jewish Federation of 
Labor that has championed Social De- 
mocracy as visioned »y The New Leader, 
such a statement is an_ inexcusable 
“boner.” 
Chicago, Ill. 
- * + 


AGAIN, WE APOLOGIZE! 


Tae editors reiterate our statement 
made in Jast week’s issue—the charac- 
terization of Ben Gurion as a racketeer 
by Joseph Dunner was a _ lamentable 
Dunner’s article set forth the 
opinion that the present leadership of 
the Jewish Agency which has replaced 
such moderates as Chaim Weizmann, 
was sanctioning or condoning the ex- 
tremists in the resort to violence and 
terror. Dunner was condemning the 
use of means similar to those used by 


error. 


fr “e 


“oangsters” and “racketeers”—his use 
of these terms did not imply that the 
Zionist extremists did not seek legiti- 
mate political ends. In editing the article, 
we should have substituted the term 
“extremist” for the term “racketeer,” 
but Dunner’s political interpretation of 
the Palestinian events did not suggest 
that Ben Gurion had any criminal or 
selfish motive. 

Dunner is a Zionist 
Democrat. He was 


and a S77¥ 


harmed by extremists, and for the ad- 
mission of 100,000 displaced Jews. He 
assailed the British Colonial Service and 
British pelicy much more heatedly than 
he criticized Ben Gurion’s tactics. 

The New Leader has printed many 
contributions on the Palestinian prob- 
Jem, reflecting varying viewpoints. While 
not committed to a Zionist solution, we 
strongly urge the immediate admission 
into Palestine of 100,000 Jews—or more, 
We also urge the USA to open its doors 
to displaced persons seeking asylum, We 
urge our Government to assume its full 
share of responsibility for the peaceful 
settlement of the Palestinian problem 
together with Britain. 

We make no claim to omniscience, and 
we have no immutable “party line.” We, 
too, are susceptible to error. 





Correction 


FROM WALTER P. REUTHER 
President, UAW 
To the Editor: 


My attention has just been called to 
the June 22nd number of your paper, in 
which the text of a radio address I made 
on OPA is published as if it were an 
article written expressly for The Neu 
Leader, 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
may I ask that you publish this letter 
so that your readers may know that my 
remarks on OPA were published by The 
New Leader without my knowledge and 
approval. I certainly would not have 
consented to the publication of those 
remarks in the context in which they 
appeared, as a refutation of the Tory 
nonsense of Representative Gwinn. 





New Zealand Laborites 
Rebuff Communists 

@ Endorsement of the National Ex- 
ecutive’s policy of no co-operation with 
the Lee Party or the Communist Party 
was given by the annual conference of 
the N.Z. Labor Party when it adopted 
without dissent the section of the Na- 
tional Executive’s report dealing with 
attempts that had been made to bring 
the parties together. ; 





FREE SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 


Many readers write us from time 
to time asking whether we can 
send a copy of The New Leader 
containing a specific article to some 
person they know. Our readers tell 
us that there are many persons 
who would’subscribe if they could 
be acquainted with The New Leader 
by reading an issue containing an 
article on a subject or personality 
in which they are especially inter- 
ested. 

We like to encourage this habit 


of sending in the names of persons 
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in regard to specific articles. Back 


issues are usually available at ten 


WIZZ 


cents the copy. But for the next 


few weeks we shall be pleased 


Ve 


to send gratis a specific recent (sey- 
eral weeks old) issue of the paper 
to any small number of persons you 
list if you sincerely feel that they 
will be interested and may become 

= 


subscribers. 


Address all such lists with your 
requests to Circulation Manager, 
The New Leader, 7 East 15th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Zionist cause which he felt is being * 
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Managing director of Hamid’s Pier 
in Atlantic City. 





NE.y DOUBLE FEATURE 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT | 


The Brooklyn Paramount The-| 
atre’s double-barreled show fea 
tures Barbara Stanwyck and 
Yobert Cummings in “The Bride 


VJore Boots” and a thriller, “The 
Man in Grey,” with James Mason 


of “Seventh Veil” fame playing 
the title role. 

In “The Bride Wore Boots,” 
Miss Stanwyck portrays an aut-| 
door girl, whose love for horses 
gets in the way of her love for 


Cummings—an indoor man. Added! 
to that hurdle in the path of matri- | 
monial the green-eyed 
mouster, Jealousy. Cummings isn’t 
only jealous of his wife’s horses 
but also of their next-dcor neigh 
bor, a horse-loving gentleman of 
the old South played by Patric 
Knowles. And Barbara returns 
the compliment by resenting all 
the clubwomen who swoon over her 
husband, especially Diana Lynn 
“The Man in Grey,” the Brook 
len Paramount second fea 
‘ite, is a complet from 
“ fight-heartedness srice 
Wore Be 


bliss is 


choice 
versal 


“The 


re 
of 


yots.” 


“NIGHT AND DAY" IN 
4th WEEK AT HOLLYWOOD 


“Night and Day,” Warner Bros.’ 
Tex hnicolor screen story of the 
career of Cole Porter, begins its 
fourth week today at the New York 
Hollywood Theatre 

Cary Grant portrays the com 
poser in the newemusical produ 
tion, co-starred with Alexis Smith 
and supported by a large cast in 
cluding Mary Martin, Monty Wool 
ley, Ginny Simms, Jane Wyman, 
Eve Arden, Victor Francen, Alan 
Hale and Dorothy Malone j 


“Night and Day,” which features 


more than thirty musical sequence 
was directed by Michael Curtiz and 

oduced by Arthur Schwartz for 
\arner Bro 
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Stolen 


of 
the screen attraction at 
R.K.O. Theatres, 


Bette Davis star “-_ 


Life,” 


CELIA ADLER JOINS CAST 
OF "A FLAG IS BORN” 


Celia Adler, distinguished star 
of the Yiddish-language stage, will 
play Zelda, the only feminine role 
in “A Flag Is Born,” the new Ben 
Hecht play starring Paul Muni 
which opens at the Alvin Theatre 
on September 5. 

Miss Adler, daughter of the late 
Jacob P. Adler, and sister of Luther 





Adler, director of “A Flag Is Born,” 
has won an international reputa- 
tion for her performances in the 
plays of Ibsen, Shaw, Chekov, Tol- 
stoy, Dumas, Sholom Asch, Ansky, 
and other authors. Some of her 
yutstanding triumphs were in “Ca- 
mille,” “Othello,” “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” “Resurrection,” “Green 
Fields,” “A String of Pearls” and 
the memorable production of “The | 
Dybbuk.” 

Miss Adler has been seen but 
rarely on Broadway. In 1931 she 


appeared in George Jessel’s produc- 
f “Millions” and in 1935 she 
“The Treasure ” under 
of The Theatre Guild. 


tion © 
in 
the auspice 


“CLAUDIA AND DAVID" 
HELD OVER AT ROXY 


The new 20th Century-Fox film 


adventures of “Claudia and David” 
continues at the Roxy Theatre for 
a second week. Dorothy McGuire 
and Robert Young are co-starred 
in the title roles, 

The new Roxy stage show pre- | 
senting the personal appearance of 


@NINE OUTSTANDING 


| DANCE RECITALS 


The Students Dance Recitals an- 
nounce 9 outstanding dance recitals 
|for Season 1946-1947 at the Central 
|High School of Needle Trades. 
These performances will take place 
on Saturday evenings. The artistis 
land dates follow: Sept. 28, Marie 
|Teresa Acuna and Federico Rey; 
| Oct. 26, Merce Cunningham, Jean 
|Erdman & Group and Yuriko 
| Amemiya; Nov. 30, Pauline Koner; 
|Dec. 28, Charles Weidman and 
|Company; Jan. 18, Carmelita Mar- 
acci; Jan. 25, Pearl Primus and 
Company; Feb. 22, Jose Limon and 
Company; March 8, Valerie Bettis 
and Company; April 19, Jooss Bal- 
let. Price for season ticket for 9 
recitals is $6.00 and $4.80, incl. tax. 
For further information write to 
Students Dance Recitals, 32 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 





the 20th Century-Fox singing star, 
Vivian Blaine, and the return of 
Bob 'Hope’s popular comedian, Jerry 


Colonna, also starts its second 
week. 

“Claudia and David” brings back 
to the screen those two lovable 


young people made famous in the 
Rose Franken stories, the charming 
'unpredictable girl-wife and her pa- 
tient and loving husband. 





“THE STRANGE LOVE 
OF MARTHA IVERS" 
HELD AT PARAMOUNT 


“The Strange Love of Martha 
Ivers” with Barbara Stanywek and 
'Van Heflin starts a fifth straight 
|week at the New York Paramount 
today. In principal rolse are Liza- 
beth Seott and Kirk Douglas. 


Holding over for a fifth week 
in person is Dinah Shore. Buddy 
Lester replaces Gil Lamb in the 


comedy spot and others in person 
linclude the Acromaniacs and Dick 
| Stabile and his orchestra. 





| 


|""HOLIDAY IN MEXICO" 


|STARTS 2nd WEEK 
| AT CAPITOL THEATRE 


| MGM’s “Holiday in Mexico” 
smashed all summer time opening 


history of the Capitol Theatre, 
when the Technicolor musical 
|spectacle opened on Thursday, 
| August 15. The picture played to 
capacity audiences from early 
}morning until long after mid- 
| night. 

| The film, which stars Walter 


| Pidgeon, Jose Iturbi, Ilona Mas- 
| sey, Jane Powell, Roddy McDowall 
and Xavier Cugat and his orches- 
tra, stays its second week. 
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day records in the twenty six year | 





DOROTHY 
ROBERT 


Directed by WALTER LANG - | 


VIVIAN 
ROLLY 


“Entertaining and Touching! 


Claudia ant David 


’rodu 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 


———— ON STAGE!... 


OTHER BIG ACTS! 


| Extra! JERRY COLONNA 


Take off to the Roxy!” 


JOE PIHODNO, Herald 


McGUIRE 
YOUNG 


Tribune 


ed by WILLIAM PERLBERG 


IN PERSON! 


BLAINE 
ROLLS 








-oo: ROXY 


7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
Doors Open 10 A. M. Daily 
Except Sunday 
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Humphrey Bogart - Lauren Bacall 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT: 


“THE BIG SLEEP" 


IN PERSON * 


Bob Crosby 


EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 
THE TOWN CRIERS 


| wmcomsmoms $ TRAN D 


RCHESTRA 


BROADWAY at 





“Scandal in Paris” 


George Sanders and Carole Landis who have starring roles in 
“Scandal in Paris,” the next attraction at the Globe. 





Profiled in the New Yorker. A 
director of a great eastern rail- 
way. Known from Borneo to Brazil 
as a monarch of the circus. 

What’s his name?? No answer? 
Here’s the second set of clues. 

He ran away from home to join 
a circus before he was in his ’teens. 
He travelled the world to find most 
of the greatest freaks, the most 
extra-ordinary animals for ehe big 
show. He became general manager 





and “the boss” of the greatest 
|} show on earth — the Ringling 


| Brothers-Barnum & Bailey Circus. 


What’s his name? Of course. 
|} Samuel W. Gumpertz, one of 
America’s pioneer showmen and 


|one of the amusement industry’s 
| most revered figures. 

“The Boss,” as he is called by 
| big-top folk all over the World is 
one of this resort’s most active 
| showmen—although the general 
| public may not realize it. 

He’ is Managing Director of 
Hamid’s Pier, which, with George 
A. Hamid, its lessee, he has oper- 
ated for almost a decade. 
| “The ” is once again in 
| residence at the noted amusement 
| pier, ready to guide it, with his 
| vast experience, through another 
| summer season. 

Gumpert’s’ acumen is almost 
| legendary. When John M. Ring! 
| ing, with whom he had been as 


Boss 


SAMUEL GUMPERTZ 
PIONEER SHOWMAN IN 
AMUSEMENT INDUSTRY 


—_ 


sociated for many years in th 
operations of* the “biggest show 
on earth” died, he handed the di- 
rection of the circus over to his 
— friend. 

he Boss assumed the reins at 
a t#me when the big show was over 
a rhillion dollars in debt. Just be 
fore he determined to retire to his 
estate in Sarasota, Florida, fora 
well-earned rest, its books showed 
a profit of over $200,000. 

Big Sam had fulfilled Ringling’s 
trust. 

Each season he moves his en 
tourage up from Florida, rolls up 
his sleeves, and gets to work. And 
strangely enough, each year Ham- 
id’s presents —in addition to a 
great many other things—a circus, 

This, “The Boss” modestly ai- 
mits, is what lures him away from 
his well-earned comfortable retite 
ment. After having spent his life 
with the big show—for, despite 
play producing, concessions, finaneé 
and the many other things 
dabbled in, he always devoted part 
|of each year to the circus—he stil 
hears the siren call of the calliope 
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Stage Favorites Return from Summer Vacation 


“THE BIG SLEEP" 
OPENS AT THE STRAND 


Raymond Chandler’s best-selling 
murder mystery, “The Big Sleep,” 
opened at the Strand Theatre on 
Friday, August 23rd. 

A Howard Hawks production, 
with a cast headed by Humphrey 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall, the film 
is said to be an exciting story of 
murder, blackmail, and illicit love. 
Also featured are newcomer Martha 
Vickers, and Dorothy Malone plus 
an outstanding cast headed by 
John Ridgely, Elisha’ Cook, Jr., 
Peggy Knudsen and Charles Wald- 
ron. 

Adapted for the screen by Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Leigh Brackett and 
Jules Furthman, the film boasts an | 
interesting score by Max Steiner | 
and direction by Howard Hawks. | 
The Strand stage show is headed ! 
by Bob Crosby and His Odchestra | 
with Lucy Ann Polk; Gordon Polk; 





The Town Criers, radio vocal group. | 
Also featured on stage are Ollie | 


and as an extra added attraction, | _ 


stacks out of their hair prepara- 
tory to re-opening on Broadway 
Monday evening, August 26th, at 
the Empire Theatre, in their new- 
est hit, “O Mistress Mine.” 

The Terence Rattigan comedy, 
presented under the joint aegis of 
The Theatre Guild and John C. 
Wilson, opened to unanimous ac- 
claim last January 28rd, and played 
to capacity audiences until June 
29th, when its stars, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, repaired to 
their Wisconsin farm for the sum- 
mer months. 

The cast of “O Mistress Mine,” 
in addition to the Lunts, includes 
Dick Van Patten, Ann Lee, Marg- 
ery Maude, Esther Mitchell and 
Marie Paxton. The settings were 
designed by Robert Davison, and 
the production was staged by Mr. 
Lunt. “O Mistress Mine” is the 
twentieth play in which the Lunts 
have shared honors. 


At Brooklyn Paramount 











| Barbara Stanwyck 
| Cummings in “The Bride Wore 
Boots” at the B’klyn Paramount. 








and Rebert 


































































van Fontanne and Alfred Lunt stars of “O Mistress Mine,” which | -— 
- re-opens at the Empire Theatre Aug. 26th. 


O’Toole, 


impressionist; and The | 
Dunhills, dancing duo. 





Their annual 


bucolic hiatus at 
Genesee Depot drawing to a close, | 
the Lunts are combing the hay- | 


THE LUNTS RE-OPEN IN | BARBARA 
"© MISTRESS MINE" | 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


AD trade anions and fra-| 
ternal. organizations are fe-| 
questeg when planning theatre | 
parties to do so through Ber- | 
tard Feinman, Manager of the | 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
ronquin 4-4622, New Leader 


Theatrical Department, 7 East 
lith Street, New York City. 
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Flatbush and Oe Kalb 


BARBARA 


STANWYCK-GUMMINGS: LYRN 
“THE BRIDE 
WORE BOOTS” 


JAMES MASON .. 
“THE MAN 
IN GREY” 


MIDNIGHT SHOW TONIGHT 





ROBERT DIANA 


THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Harold Keel, 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
Norma Howard - Jean Casto 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 


Iva Withers 





Jack Kilty 











THE MUSICAL HIT 


= OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
e Lilacs” | 

Music by RICHARD RODGERS | 
Book and Lyrics AIR 


by OSCAR HAMMERS 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


Betty Jane Watson 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Theatre 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 
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Trends Continued from Page Twe 


sible under Soviet totalitarianism. It 
is basically inefficient; it has all the 
worst features of a bureaucracy of a 
capitalist society, greatly intensified 
and organized into a system, and with- 
out the possibilities of correction in- 
herent in democracy. Only the most 
fagrant cases of greed and incom- 
petence can be dealt with by the top 
bureaucrats, against their lesser col- 
leagues in the new ruling caste of the 
USSR, 

One interesting facts emerges—Soviet 
trade union members are quite helpless 
Weorrect abuses or get rid of their ap- 
pointed leaders. Any relief must come 
{rom the top. Workers whose wages are 
- paid for months, who live on bad 
“= in filthy barracks, cannot strike 
‘ot better conditions, nor oust their of- 
‘ial. Nor have the unions anything 
‘say as to how the factories are run. 


* * * 


World Government Dr. 


Harold C. 
Or Atombomb War 


Urey, one of the 
leading Amer- 
atomic scientists, declared that un- 
heb national control of the atom- 
USA 8 established, with inspection, the 
a 44 have to launch an atomic war 
dnllont the world, in order to avert “a 
aie ton-destroying war” launched by 
, ft Nation when it gets the atom- 
=. This might become a “strict 
a. he said, reversing, evidently, 
G. ‘ous position which seemed to 
. Sing the atombomb secrets to 
“oviet Russia. Urey urges acceptance 
Tuch plan, rejected by Moscow. 


Concluded : 
“Either the 
‘3 


 # 


an 


United States must se- 


24, 1946 





cure an adequate international control 
which will prevent all countries of the 
world from producing atomic weapons 
and which may lead on to a complete 
control of war, or else we begin prep- 
arations immediately for the third 
world war, in which atom bombs will 
be used.” 


Defeat of It is a sad commentary on 
LaFollette the state of American 

politics when men like 
Bilbo and Talmadge and Marcantonio 
win and Bob LaFollette loses in the 
primaries. Three of the worst dema- 
gogues this country has produced will 
go back to Congress, and one of the best 
liberals, who has served this country for 
21 years with distinction, is thrown out. 
Despite his isolationist stand, LaFollette 
represented real progressivism; he was 
one of the best of the liberal New 
Dealers. 


And # is cause for dismay that or- 
ganized labor is partly responsible for 
the defeat of LaFollette, especially the 
Communist-dominated wing of the CIO- 
PAC. LaFollette’s main strength in the 
past has been in industrial centers; this 
year the rural areas gave him a ma- 
jority but the industrial workers were 
divided. The fellow-travelers are now 
boasting that his defeat is a repudation 
of LaFollette’s strong opposition to 
Soviet foreign policy. 


It is to be hoped that Truman, sorely 
in need of competent statesmen, will 
appoint LaFollette to a position commen- 
surate with his high talents and devotion 
to the welfare of the people. America 
cannot afford to lose the services of men 
like LaFollette. ; 


RANDOM SHOTS 


@ A NY Times headline reads, “Ma- 
rines Puzzled by China Task; Many Said 
to Favor Reds.” No wonder—the same 
applies to the State Department and 
Congress. 


al * 


@ Hidden away here and there in the 
daily newspapers there is some good 
news. Michael Obermeier, president of 
Local 6 of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees Union, a Communist party mem- 
ber (sue me, Mike), was defeated by 
William Mesevich of the Cafeteria Em- 
ployees Union, Local 302, for the. office 
of State secretary. 


* * * 


@ There are 3,000 counties in our 48 
States, and about 40 percent of them 
have no registered hospitals. These 
counties have 15,000,000 inhabitants to 
whom decent hospital facilities are not 
available. The Hill-Burton Bill, signed 
recently by Truman, will provide $375,- 
000,000 to build hospitals for some of 
these counties, the county to put up two- 
thirds of the cost. But this will provide 
funds for only about 90 new hospitals 
of the 3,000 needed. 


7 * Ad 


@ Polish-Americans, and all who have 
followed closely events in Poland, are 
flooding the NY Times with protests 
against the distortions and ignorance of 
W. H. Lawrence, who seems to know 
nothing of Polish history or of present 
political reality. Evidently he doesn’t 
know that prewar Poland rejected col- 
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Judith Anderson 
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laboration with Nazi Germany, was the 
first nation to fight against Germany, 
suffered most, relatively, and is re- 
warded with betrayal by Britain and the 
USA to an ignominious status as a 
Soviet satellite, which most Poles refuse 
to accept. Lawrence wrote, “That 
Warsaw is in ruins today ought to be 
a reminder to the Poles and their friends 
abroad that there is a city that couviw 
have been saved only by the Red Army 
and it is in ruins today because politi- 
cally minded generals, more friendly to 
Washington and London than to Mos- 
cow, gave the signal for a_ revolt 
(against the Nazis) which failed.” What 
utter cynicism is this? Is Lawrence ad- 
vising the Poles that, like the Czecho- 
slovaks, they should have capitulated, 
first to the Nazis and then to the Bol- 
sheviks? 


@ Tannu Tuva feels deep gratitude to 
Stalin for having been allowed to with- 
draw from the capitalist world and 
fevelop under the benign Soviet Union, 
according to a letter from Tuvin work- 
ers. Situated between Mongolia and 
Siberia, this tiny “autonomous” republic 
of 50,000 won independence in civil war 
years and became part of the USSR 


(officially) in 1945. There as in Mong. 


golia the Soviets first tried out the tae- 
tics of infiltration, encirclement, and 
final conquest now being used against 
Iran, etc. It has always been a very 
backward cattle-raising area with_ a 
feudal system—and never experienced 
any “capitalist” development whatever; 
this is a case of “liberation” of nomads 
before their enslavement. 


; é ge : 13 
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Ameriea Needs Political Realignment 


(Continued from Page Three) 

As a result, the Labor Party can only issue pro- 
nouncements which have the approval of the Com- 
munists. This means that they can say little of 
significance on foreign policy. The Communists in 
Canada recently testified under oath that their loyalty 
to Soviet Russia took precedence over their loyalty 
to their own country. 

Thus the Labor Party all along has been com- 
pelled to take a most dubious position on foreign 
affairs. Its most recent pronouncement sounds inno- 
cent enough, but when put into a more straightforward 
language, it really charges that a group is “ganging- 
up” on the Soviet Union if it insists on an adequate 
inspection system, not subject to the veto of the Big 
Three, in matters of atomic energy. Here is an issue 
that touches fundamentals in the struggle for a demo- 
vatigworld organization. Any Party in our country 
thaf is forced to slide arqund this issue of an ade- 
quate system of inspection and control of the use 
of atomic energy does not deserve the respect or the 
confidence of the independent voters. 

I have twice publicly called on the officers of the 
Labor Party to clarify their position on this crucial 
matter of atomic Since then my remarks 
have been denounced by the Daily Worker as “im- 


energy. 


perialist” and “pro-lascist.”. This. of course, is the 
automatic reaction of the Communists to any criticism 
of the Soviet Union. But the significant thing is that 
the official leaders of the Labor Party have remained 
silent. Thus we still do not know whether they also 
support Gromyko in his flat rejection of the American 
control plan “as a whole or in separate parts.” 

Unity of the Big Three is indeed essential to the 
life of the United Nations. but those who eall for 





“This Little Pig Stayed Home" 


Courtesy of Chicago Sun. 


that unity must be prepared to define and support 
the conditions under which it can develop. Unity 
among the Big Three will never develop if the United 
States is forced to enter a race in armaments—in- 
cluding the atom bomb—with the Soviet Union. With- 
out an effective system of international inspection, 
such a race is bound to develop. Any system of in- 
spection that is subject to the veto of a Big Power 
will deepen, not allay, suspicion, fear, and mutual 
distrust. These are the attitudes that breed war, not 
peace. The Labor Party, therefore, in a clear and 
definite statement, should let the independent voters 
of New York know just where it stands on this 
momentous issue. Is it standing with Gromyko and 
the Soviet Union in the demand for absolute sover- 
eignty and the flat repudiation of an international 
system of inspection, or is it backing the proposal of 
the scientists for a genuine control of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy under a real international 
authority? Democratic causes will not be advanced 
in our country by political parties that act as the 


mouthpieces of the Kremlin, 
o 7. * 


Tue urgent needs and tasks which now confront us 
speak eloquently for the importance of a party that 
can put in power, and keep in power, a government 
qualified to deal with them. But a deep social need 
is not necessarily a social or national capacity. Our 
country is now in the grip of a growing apathy and 
cynicism. People are skeptical, because they are 
skeptical of the political instruments they now have. 
This cynicism and defeatism is dangerous. To over- 
come it we need a new party. The democratic future 
of our country demands the creation of such a party, 
but whether it comes into existence depends upon the 
choices and the actions we now take. History unfolds, 
not by the push of an inner principle, but through 
the preferences, the choices, and the deeds of men 
and women. 

The Liberal Party 
Roosevelt, Truman and Wagner in its first and only 


whic h polled 329.235 votes for 


State-wide campaign thus far—is prepared to put up 
a stronger struggle in New York State this year than 
heretofore. It has developed methods which provide 
for genuine and adequate deliberation on the part 
of all in the making of its policies. [ts discussions 
between labor and other liberal leaders are carried 
on in an atmosphere of mutual respect and confidence. 
This means much for the future of democracy in 
America. 

A democratic political movement it this country 
must have the confidence and the support of organized 
labor. This has been demonstrated on the Continent 
in Western Europe; it has recently been given a 
glorious further demonstration in Britain, and it is 
on the way to demonstration in Canada, New Zealand, 
and Australia. America will prove no exception. We 
will get a new progressive party only as organized 
labor senses the need for it and helps create it. 





But a party strong enough to supplant one of the 
existing major parties must be more than a labor 
party. It must also include on the ground flog: 
farmers, small business men, white-collar workers, 
housewives, and members of the various professions, 
That union of forces has been difficult to get in oy, 
country, The Liberal Party is breaking new ground 
in this important sphere of labor-liberal relation. 
ships. It includes some of the most progressive ang 
democratic unions—both of AFL and ClO—to } 
found in our country. 


ve 


But a political party must not only include suck 
great functional groups as the trade unions; it also 
must have its roots in the counties, in the districts, 
and in the neighborhoods where the people live, vote, 
and carry on their political affairs. To get this kind 
of grass-roots party requires that policies about can. 
didates and ways of carrying on our political effort 
be developed through shared procedures. The Liberal 
Party is engaged in the discovery of more adequate 
means through which district, county and State forces 
can cooperate in both the making and the execution 
of over-all policies. 

Finally, everybody knows that a new political party 
must have funds if it is to operate successfully. This 
is peculiarly the case in our closely integrated city 
and State, with its network of radio, newspapers, 
advertising media, and the like. Our Party has been 
generously supported by its afiiliated 
leaders, and its members. All of this is necessary 
and good. 

But money alone can never build a Liberal Party, 


bodies, its 


A party must also have its devoted workers—men 
and women not afraid to ring door-bells, to circulate 
petitions, to pound pavements, to climb stairs, to 
make telephone calls, to write letters to friends, to 
talk with neighbors, and with fellow-workers in the 
shop. office, school, and other working centers. These 
are the days when liberals have grim as well as in- 
We have a great tra. 
dition in American democracy. This tradition now 
must be freshly re-enacted with power. Much depends 
upon what we now do. It is no exaggeration to say 


spiring themes to talk about. 


that the very welfare of humanity hangs upon the 
course of political events in our country. 

One question remains. Are liberals prepared to 
help lay the foundations in neighborhood, in district, 
in county, without which a new party cannot be or 
ganized? Many American liberals would rejoice to 
see a party in the United States similar to the one 
which has ‘won its way to power in Great Britain. 
Every domestic and international democratic caus 
would be strengthened were such a political realign 
ment to be brought about in America. The conditions 
are favorable, but a party is required to bring about 
that outcome. The Liberal Party is organized to 
provide an opportunity for those liberals who are 
committed to this objective to work for its speedy 
realization. 
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Polish Christian Labor Party Suspended 


Tue Christian Labor Party is one of 


the si parties permitted in Poland, It 


to elect new Party leaders. On July 13, "e 
the Communist 
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element in the Central 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


return for the 712% social security 


What Molotov Forgot 


(Continued from Page Seven: 


capable of anything.’ The Russian beat 





is the Party to which both Ignace 
Paderewski and General Sikorski be- 
longed, and possesses considerable in- 
fluence in some parts of Poland, par- 
ticularly in Silesia and Polish Pomerania. 


Although the Christian Labor Party 
was not represented in June, 1945, at 
the Moscow discussions which resulted 
in the creation of the present Provision- 
al Government in Warsaw, M. Popiel 
was allowed, after his return to Poland, 
to resume Party activities, on condition 
that he gave the Communist-influenced 
group led by MM. Felczak and Wirski 
leading positions in the Party. Against 
the wishes of other Party leaders, M. 
Popiel accepted the condition, in the ex- 
pectation that he would be able to get 
rid of the Communist group in the 
course of time. 

This unnatural marriage of a Catholi¢ 
group with the Communists could not 
last long. Numerous arrests were made 
among local leaders of the Christian 
Labor Party, notably in Silesia last 
April, when Communist members im- 
posed on the Party acted as informers 
for the Security Police. 

A Christian Labor Party Congress 
was due to meet in Warsaw on July 21 


4% 


Executive Committee of the Party called 
a meeting. (to which the Chairman of the 
Party, Popiel, was not invited) which 
passed a resolution postponing the date 
of the Congress “for the purpose of 
checking up on the delegates to the 
Congress and the members of the Labor 
Party.” 

Popiel replied with a statement that 
the Congress would take place as an- 
nounced and that delegates appointed by 
the various districts would take part in 
the Congress. 

At this point the Government stepped 
in, and the Congress was banned. Popiel, 
as Chairman of the Christian Labor 
Party, then suspended all Party activity, 
and the seven representatives of the 
Party in the so-called National Council 
resigned. 

The probability is that the Communist 
group in the Party, led by Wirski (sec- 
retary of an atheistic society before the 
war and now Governor of Poznan), will 
continue to masquerade under the name 
of the Christian Labor Party. Of the six 
permitted Polish parties only one, M. 
Mikolajezyk’s Polish Peasant Party, still 
enjoys some degree of independence. 

(Continental News Service) 


tax New Zealanders receive free treat- 
ment in public hospitals, in mental and 
maternity hospitals; free medical atten- 
tion; free medical and surgical appli- 
ances; sickness benefits of £4 weekly 
if the husband is ill and £2 weekly if 
the wife is ill; unemployment benefits 
f £4 weekly; universal superannuation 
wit 65 years of age at £50 for man and 
wife without means test, whick amount 
will be increased by an additional £5 
every year until it amounts to £4 week- 
ly, or £208 yearly, or 
£4 weekly for life at the age of 60 years 


alternatively 


for man and wife, with a generous 
means test. 

New Zealand’s social security olso in- 
cludes permanent invalidity pension for 
the husband of £4 a week, or for the 
wife of £2 a week. If the husband dies 
the wife receives £2 a week. If both 
parents die, the orphaned children re- 
ceive 153 9d a week. 

Over and above all this, each family 
of four in New Zealand is guaranteed 
that in all circumstances, their yearly 
income will not be less than £260, less 
social security and national security tax. 


is certainly capable of anything—so long 
as he knows the other animals he has 
deal with are capable of nothing.” 

I do hope that the representatives of 
the nation symbolized by the Lion and 
of the great republic symbolized by the 
Eagle will understand —in time —@ 
moral of this story told by Karl Mar 
The bush-leaguers now in charge of thé 
democratic powers’ diplomacy can lea!" 
much from Marx’s evaluation of Pat 
Slavism—as a despotic and dangers 
enemy of human liberty. 

It is true that the flag flying over » 
Luxembourg Palace is constantly at na 
mast. The pulley over the flag-pole 
broken and the flag, therefore, reflec’s 
the true state of world peace today. & 


is at half-mast! What is more, om 
boards and hammers and nails for 
ar 


casket to hold the still-born peace 
being properly prepared by the various 
committees of the Paris gathering?” 
propriately meeting in a hall called the 
Hall of Lost Footsteps. 

Yet, we must not be discouraged. . 
few more speeches of the kind a 
by Molotov and the freedom-loving ¥° 
will be aroused as well as enlighté 
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spF NEWS 


ennsylvania, Reading: 
Prox-an meeting here with S.P. State 
“ on Sunday, August 25. Piper- 


S.D.F, State 


“ommittee y 
ae “Socialist Day” at Camp Hofnung, 
oe nday August 25; Conference in morn- 
~ D. Shedletsky and August Claes- 


has given Vito Marcantonio his “whole. 
hearted endorsement.” In doing this, the 
C.1.0, president has again bowed to the 
Communist-led faction in his organiza- 
tion. 

Murray is quite correct in pointing to 
Marcantonio’s record of support—since 
June 22, 1941—of New Deal and pro- 
labor measures. But Murrgy forgets to 


iF 





In each case, the Republican who be- 
,omes top-ranking member on the Re- 
publican side of the committee has a 
Worse record than the chairman of that 








Once in a great while appears a book that is compounded of sheer 
Max Eastman’s Heroes | Have Known is a book of this happy 
kind. It has a kindling warmth that comes not only because of its 
charming style but because of what it has to tell us. In this book live 
again twelve memorable citizens of the modern world who inspired 


“It has been my good fortune to know as friends a number of people who 
seemed to me in some trait or achievement truly great. Some of my friends have 
even made history, or made themselves a place in it. I have long planned to build 
their portraits into a book that should be like Carlyle’s, and yet unlike it—a more 
varied and judicious, gay and democratic, better acquainted, book of heroes. It 
seems to me a good time to do this now when we have learned from a new age of 
revolution with what spasmodic force men cling to and admire their human gods.” 


In this boek you will find Max Eastman asking Sigmund Freud 
why he hated America. And Freud answering: “I don't hate America, 
I regret it. I regret that Columbus ever discovered it.” 
Trotsky, Eastman says: “He could command minds; he could com- 
mand armies; he could sway masses from the safe distance of the plat- 
form... but he could not bring two strong men to his side as friends 


This is a book of irreverent and honest tribute to personal heroes. 
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A Memorable Book of Sheer Enjoyment 


HEROES | HAVE KNOWN 


By MAX EASTMAN 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN, JOHN REED, FREUD, TROTSKY, JOHN 
DEWEY, ANATOLE FRANCE, THOMAS K. BEECHER, EUGENE 
DEBS, ART YOUNG, ISADORA DUNCAN, and many, many 
others. You will learn how these people looked up-close to one 


To Receive This Book as a Free Gift— 
All You Need Do Is Send One New Subscription! 


| send book to: .. 


ted to CARLO TRESCA, 


Please send me my FREE copy of Max Eastman's Heroes 
| I Have Known, in the original 326 page, three-dollar original | 
edition. Enclosed you will find $3.00 for one new subscription, | 


| $3.00 for 52 issues plus 10 FREE issues of the monthly section | 
on world affairs, World Events. 
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- BoMmtaz AND HAND EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS UNION 
- the $1 OOO oOo Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 West 33rd St., PE 6-6668. Executive Buard meets every Tuesday 
- = night ww the othce of the Union Z L. Freedman, President-Secretary 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
We A ee of United States and Canada. john P Burke, President-Secretary: Bart Doody, Treasurer 
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OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS UNION, 232 West 40th St., New York City: 

LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; Joint Board meets every 

Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 West 40th St. Julius Hochman, Genera] Manager; 
Nathanie] M Minkoff, Secretary-Treasurer 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES GARMENT WORKERS UNION, 1710 Broadway New York City COlumbus 5-7000 
David Dubinsky, President 





, THE AMALGAMATED 
I ADIES GARMENT CUTTERS UNION, Local 10, 1.L.G.W.U., 218 West 48th St. Executive Board 
4 meets every Thursday at the office of the Union Harry Shapiro, President; Isadore Nagler, 
Manager-Secretary; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Manager: 
Board: Moe Diamond, Chairman Executive Board 


ILLINERY WORKERS UNION Local 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inter- 

nationa) Union, Main Office 1s now located at 31 West 37th St. N Y.C. (Tel.: Wlsconsin 
7-6383), Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Fel.: ALgonquin 4-7023), Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., 
N Y C. (Tel.. ClIrcle 7-1649) Nathaniel Spector Manager; A Mendelowitz, Co-Manager: Alex 
Rose, Secretary-Treasurer The Executive Board meets at 8 p m on Tuesdays: Mr Isidore Bass. 
Chairman of the Executive Board Mr Sam Zuckerman, Secretary 


NECKWEAR JOINT BOARD 7 East 15th St.; ALgonquin 4-7082. Meets once a month, Local 
Executive Board meets every two weeks, Mondays, 530 p. m. Ed Gottesman, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


[ NDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS UNION, Local 62 of I.L.G.W.U., 873 Broadway 
New York City. Algonquin 4-1861. S. Shore, Manager. 


Max Goldenberg, Secretary to Executive 
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YOUR UNION FLORIST 


"Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 


Baskets Filled 


With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 
NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 


With Candies. Nuts. Preserves. etc 












































Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








The Revival of German Social Democracy 


ERLIN—One of the most heartening and unmis- 
B takable facts in the generally bleak and gloomy 
German picture is the revival of German Social 
Democracy as a party committed to achieving progres- 
sive social objectives by democratic methods. Wher- 
ever there is relative freedom of expression (which 
~ mgegns everywhere except in the Soviet zone of occupa- 
on) Social Democracy has preserved its former 
status as the strongest parly among the urban indus- 
trial and white-collar workers. 

Indeed it is remarkable how closely German pollil- 
ical divisions today follow pre-Hitler lines. ‘The So- 
cial Democrats today would probably get over one- 
third of the votes in a free national election—approxi- 
mating their strength under the Weimar Republic. 

‘the other mass party in the western zones is the 
Chistian Democratic Union (CDU). which is espe- 
cially strong in Bavaria and would probably run neck- 
and-neck with the Social Democrats in a free election. 
In the CDU one finds the people who would have 
voled for the parties of the Centre and the Right 
(Centrum, Democrats. Volkspariei. moderate national- 
ists! in pre-Hitler days. The Communist Party prob- 
ably possesses about ten percent of the voting strength 
in the western zones 

lhere can be no appraisal of popular feeling in the 
Soviet Zone, because vo honest elections are permitted 
there The Soviet military authorities stage managed 

ya sholgan fusion of the Communist Party with a part 

of the Social Dem@eracy. As a result of this process 
the so-called Socialist Unitv Party came into existence 
last April, with the Communist Wilhelm Pieck and 
the former Social Democrat Otto Grotewohl as joint 
chairmen. Although many industrial towns in the 
Soviet Zone, such as Leipzig and Chemnitz, are old 
Social Democratic strongholds. the Social Democrati 
Party has not been permitted to function sinee the 
for ed meroer 

the “Unity” Party. on the other hand, has at tts 
disposal large stocks of paper and all the other re 
sources necessary tor carrying on an intensive prop 
aganda campaign. Us methods of mass propaganda 
and organization are remarkably similar to those of 


the Nazis 


W;,,, k. it is impossible for the Social Democrats to 


carry out political activity in the Soviet Zone. they 


can and do keep up the fight tor a democrate concep- 

lion ol sin ialism in Berlin itself. Her 4 the presen e 

of the other occupation powers prevents the more 

«xtreme forms of Soviet pressure although disappeat 

ances of Social Democrats from the Russian sector ot 

Berlin have not been unknown. A prominent hgure 
in the Social Democratic Party here estimates that 
between 10,000 and 20.000 persons have been arrested 
xc interned for Social Democratic activity in the 
Soviet Zone, many being imprisoned in the notorous 
former Naz concentration camp at Buchenwald. near 
Vv "Ena - 

i i cently speutl an evening with a number ol the 
Berlin Social Democratic leaders, including the party 
secretary, Otto Suhr, the editor of the newspaper, Der 
Soctaldemokrat, Klingelhofer, and the chairman of 
the Berlin party organization, Franz Neumann. At 
the same gathering were Jacob Kaiser leader of what 
might be called the left wing of the CDU and an active 
organizer of Catholic trade unions, the Countess Yorek, 
whose husband was one of the victims of the July 26 
plot against Hitler, and Mrs, Leber, widow of a Social 
Democrat who perished for his part in this effort to 
overthrow the Nazis trom within. 

Before I came to Germany I had been atraid that 
the combined effect of Nazi tyranny: the terrific de- 

“struction of the cities and the almost indescribable 
misery of the postwar period would have been to pro- 
duce a moral and intellectual vacuum. lt was wonder- 
fully heartening to find on this evening so many peo- 
ple who were eager to rebuild Germany on democratic 
lines, who’ were hungry for intellectual contact with 
the West after the long period of isolation. 

| got the same impression when I went to the former 
great port of Hamburg, where food conditions are 
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even worse than they are in Berlin. I had the good 
fortune in Hamburg to meet Max Brauer and Rudolf 
Katz, both former active and well-known Social Demo- 
crats in the Hamburg-Altona region, now in Germany 
on a trip of investigation for the AFL. They imme- 
diately rallied several old friends in the Social Demo- 
cratic movement, and we spent an evening discussing 
a wide range of subjects. 


Visits like those of Brauer and Katz. and of Irving 
Brown, who has been visiting a number of European 
countries with a view to establishing contacts and fur- 
nshing aid to free trade union movements, are im- 
mensely helpful and stimulating. The German Social 
Democrats everywhere must work under extremely un- 


favorable conditions. Hunger in Germany 
exceeds anything that was known during 
World War [. In Hamburg the swelling of 
which marks an advanced stage of malnutritign§ 
uncommon and people faint from weakness jy fama 
and offices. 


LT 


It is not easy to keep up faith in demoer 
prevent relapse into some blind totalitariag 
into sheer cynical apathy under such conditions, By 
the will to fight for a Germany that will be orien 
toward Western democracy, not toward Eastern toil 
tarianism, is there. The Berlin Social Demoeraiy 
out into the Russian sector and call for senting {rep 
dom and democracy at crowded workers meeti m 
der the very eyes of NK\D officers. Franz Neumay 
received an especially big round of applause at one 
these meetings when he said that, if Germany need 
the Ruhr, as Molotov said, it also needed the Lost eng 
earn provinces. The Social Democrats are determing 
to make the autunn election in Berlin a testimoni! 
against totalitarianism. 

We have friends and allies in Germany, men inj 
women who abhor all forms of totalitarianign, 
will be our misfortune, and Europe's, as well a Ge 
many’s, if we do not make more positive use of the 
friends, if through intrigue or political stupidity 
let the irrepressible struggle between feedom 
totalitarianism in Germany go by default. 





Stalinists in Unions Face Fight 


HE Stalinist trade union front seems to be 
"Eton for a showdown with liberal labor in 

a dozen industries, particularly marine and 
electric. 

The current Great Lakes strike, called by the 
National Maritime Unions as a sort of dress re- 
hearsal for the walkout on the West Coast next month, 
is having heavy going in Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
and other inland ports. 

The much-vaunied Committee for Maritime Unity 
which the Communits set up last summer with Joseph 
Curran and Harry Bridges as co-chairmen, is being 
eyed with distrust by the liberal CLO unions. Curran 
is fuming at the lack of support from the Steelworkers 
and complains that the Auto Workers and others 
arent giving him the backing desired. 

The AFL maritime and dock groups on the Lakes 
ave ignoring the strike, which they term more a po- 
litical than a “pork chop” issue. As far as an effective 
tie-up is concerned, the CMU effort has been a flop. 

Phe Communist “Fosterite” group in the NMU are 
secretly hoping the strike does Hop, for Brother Curran 
would then have to shoulder the blame. Curran’s 
continued support of “Browderism” in the NMU and 
his criticism of the Fosterite wing has marked him 
for political liquidation by the NMU. 

On another front, the CMU effort to “bore from 
within” the AFL is being met with firm opposition 
by anti-Communist forces in control of Local 88< 
Masters. Mates and Pilots. This New York AFL local 
of the key maritime organization—-vital to the CMU 
because they control the crews and radio men, but 
not the skipper and mates who belong to the AFL 
blasted what they termed “a Commy minority seeking 
to swing Local 88 over to the CIO.” ‘The Local 88 
News warned that “this is a Communist move to put 
our local in the CMO.” and added that “Communists 
take cave of Communists” in labor unions they con- 
trol, and honest maritime workers “would wait two 
vears or forever before they found work under such 
a regime.” 

The Stalinists also face a donnvbrook in Mil- 


waukee on Sept. 9 at the convention of the Unite 
Blecirical and Radio Workers. This internath 
which the Communists have controlled since 14k 
the largest union in the Stalinist orbhit.- Hower 
many districts of the UL are shaping their force is 
remove the union from the Stalin orbit. Local # 
in Bridgeport. Conn... which represents 9,000 Genenl 
Electric employees, changed its by-laws to penal 
members found guilty of “introducing Comnumisi 
political doctrine into the business of the labor union 
The local also discontinued its organ, On the Bea 
because of its Communist slant. 


The anti-Communist groups within Distriet 4 
also setting up plans for a wholesale revolt 
the leadership of James MeLeish and Ruth Youn 
district leaders and both Communists. Local 1287! 
prepared to offer a resolution to the national c 
vention which condemns “Communism, Fascism 4 
KKkKism.” Other locals within District 4 are p 
paring to back the measure. 

This revolt, nation-wide in scope. has resulted j 
the formation of a UE Members of Democratic Adis 
which is headed by Harry Block, international 0 
president. This committee has blasted the Com 
nists in the UL leadership with a statement saying | 
entire union has been branded as Stalinist “b 
of the actions of a minorily that has seized com 
of the national office, the executive board, the pa 
staff. the union newspaper and some district coun 
and locals. In their efforts to make the UE a vel 
to advance the foreign policy of the Soviet Uni 
these persons are crealing new and growing obst 
to understanding between our people and the Rust 
people i 

Block challenged UE President Albert J. Fitager 
to place the issue of Communism before the mem 
ship. Fitzgerald had charged that Block is ao # 
of the bosses seeking to destroy the union. Fitager 
and other fellow-travelers are themselves “willing 
destroy the union unless thev can wed it to the fore 
policy of the Soviet Union.” Block replied. 
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